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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

fk political sensation of the week is Mr. HENDRICcKs’s offer to take 

the second place once more upon the Democratic ticket, with Mr. 
TILDEN at the top, as in 1876. Mr. HENpRICKs distinctly refused to 
accede to this arrangement in 1880, when it was believed that the re- 
nomination of the ticket of four years before would have enlisted the 
support of many unattached voters, who regarded the decision of 1876 
as unfair. It would come with far less force now, when the party had 
thrown both these candidates aside and had chosen others in their 
place. The truth is that very little capital could be made out of the 
issues of 1876 in 1884, or even in 1880. Had Mr. TILDEN’s record in 
connection with that election been irreproachable, his renomination 
and election in 1880 would have been highly probable. But the dis- 
closures made in the publication of the cipher despatches put him out 
of court. He showed his good sense by announcing in 1880 that he 
was no longer a candidate. He will show his weakness only, if he 
allows Mr. Henpricxs and his other friends to push him forward now. 
If there were no other reason for abstinence, his great age and evident 
feebleness are quite enough. The chance#of his outliving the worries 
of a campaign, and the persecutions which follow an election to the 
Presidency, are very slim. If the country is to have a President HEN- 
DRICKS, let us get him by direct election, and not under cover of the 
election of Mr. TILDEN. 

The Indiana statesman alluded .in a general way to the charges 
against Mr. TiLpEN as having been ‘‘lived down.’’ He was more 
specific about the prosecution for not paying income-tax, which he 
characterized as begun for political effect simply. To this Mr. GEorGE 
Buiss replies that the case had been worked up before Mr. TiLDEN’s 
candidacy, when the incidental disclosure of the amount of his railroad 
property brought to light the great discrepancy between the actual in- 
come and that on which the tax had been paid. Mr. Bui§s mentions 
that Mr. TILDEN’s lawyers, after fighting the case on technical grounds, 
offered to compromise by paying the expenses to which the Government 
had been put to prosecute the case. This Mr. FoLGEr very properly 
refused ; but he seems to have let the case drop. We regret that it has 
not been carried to a decision, as it involved a very nice point of Con- 
stitutional interpretation. The Constitution forbids the imposition of 
‘‘ capitation or other direct tax,’’ except ‘‘ in proportion to population.’’ 
Does this apply to a direct tax which differs widely from any known 
at that time, being invented by WiLLiam Pitt more than ten years 
afterwards ? 





THE country will be interested to hear from Mr. Btiss his explana- 
tion of another case in which he took part as the representative of the 
Government. A Mr. OTTMaNN was charged with stealing a large sum 
of public money, and was twice prosecuted on this criminal charge, each 
trial resulting in a disagreement. The money was impounded by the 
court to await the result. At the suggestion of the defendant’s counsel, 
the case was referred to Mr. BLiss for a report on the expediency of pro- 
ceeding further. He actually reported that a third trial would result in ac- 
quittal, and that the best solution would be for the Government to keep 
two-thirds of the money and to pay the other third to the accused. 
All the reasons which governed Mr. FoiceEr’s action in the TILDEN 
case applied with even greater force to this; but Mr. Biiss’s advice was 
taken by the Department of Justice, and the case thus compromised. 
The story may be imperfectly before the public; but it has an unpleasing 
look, and Mr. BREwsTER’s promised publication of the documents will 
be timely. 





THE question of subsidies to steamship lines is forced on the atten- 
tion of our Government by two of the Australian colonies. These 





have renewed their special contract with the steamship line which runs 
between Australia and San Francisco, but with the understanding that 
it shall expire after a year, if we do not unite with them in subsidizing 
it. These colonies are putting in practice the lessons they learned 
from the mother country. The English Free Trade creed always con- 
tains saving clauses which allow of any expenditure needed to keep up 
swift and cheap communication with the rest of the world. New South 
Wales is proud of her faithfulness to the creed of the mother country. 
Yet she spends the public money to keep up a steamship line to San 
Francisco. It is only America, the leading Protectionist nation, that 
leaves such enterprises to sink or swim unaided. Great Britain pays 
out more than three million dollars for carrying the mails, and takes 
care that British ships get it all, whatever the competition. France, 
without any important. colonies, pays five millions; Italy, nearly a 
million and a half; and so on. America pays her own ships forty 
thousand dollars, and six times as much to ships under other flags. 
Although our mails to England are heavier than English mails to 
America, yet England pays one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
dollars a year more for the carriage of the latter than we pay for that 
of the larger bulk. 





Mr. BayarD is more distinctly a Free Trader than any other of 
the Democratic candidates for a Presidential nomination. He even 
cherishes a doubt of the Constitutionality of protective duties, although 
Mr. MapIison in 1789 was very clear in the matter, and Mr. JEFFERSON, 
General Jackson, Mr. CaALHoun, and all the great Democratic lights, 
agreed with him. Zhe Times of New York suggests very properly that 
he has an admirable opportunity of testing his position, and of dis- 
playing his impartiality and consistency, in the matter of the duty on 
matches. The manufacture is very largely in the hands of Mr. Bay- 
ARD’S constituents, who warmly coincide with him in their political views. 
It would be most interesting to see the Delaware statesman attack the 
Swirt & CourtTNEY firm on this line. 


We are surprised to see that Zhe Zimes loses its temper so badly over 
a circular issued by Zhe Zribune, in which it speaks of its rival as a 
Free Trade newspaper. Here is the style in which it retorts: ‘‘ The 
statement that Free Trade is advocated by Zhe Mew York Times, is a 
lie, and the editor of Zhe 7ribune knew it to bea lie when he wrote 
it.’” This is the style in which Mr. GREELEY used to deal with some of 
his opponents ; but we had thought it obsolete in the latitude of New 
York. We have no interest in maintaining Zhe 7ribune’s side of the 
case; but we venture to say that its statement is much nearer the fact 
than is this passionate denial. For years past, we have read with atten- 
tion what Zhe Zimes has had to say on this issue, and we find its denial 
nothing less than amazing. It has applauded every Free Trader, with- 
out qualification or criticism. It has welcomed to its columns such 
writers as WELLS, SUMNER, SHEARMAN, and others, and has called atten- 
tion in its editorial columns to their letters, invariably with approval. 
It has opposed and ridiculed every proposal to keep the tariff within 
the bounds of a moderately protective scale of duties. It has not even 
taken up the talk about “ vested interests,’’ with which some theoretical 
Free Traders have reconciled their abstract principles with the practical 
toleration of Protection. To find any statement in Zhe Zimes which 
looks the other way, we must go back to the heat of the campaign of 
1880, when it once broke its nearly complete silence on the general 
question, to make a feeble remark on the propriety of the Republican 
policy of putting duties where they would be a benefit to industry. We 
have heard its position described by both the friends and the enemies 
of the protective policy, and always in the same terms. They all said 
in substance what Zhe Tribune says: ‘‘ Free Trade is advocated by Zhe 
New York Times.”’ 
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EvEN Zhe Times is not able to make much of the Free Trade con- 
vention at Detroit. The attendance seems to have been fair, and Mr. 
WELLs and the rest seem to have threshed their empty straw in speeches 
and in an address to the people in much the old way. But not a ripple 
of public interest repaid their exertions. 





THE peaceful termination of the difficulties between the capitalists 
and the laborers in the iron business is a matter for general congratula- 
tion. ‘The complete defeat of the work-people in the strike of last year 
seemed to foretell a prolonged resistance to their demands and a final 
defeat. But Mr. W. T. THornron has observed that an unsuccessful 
strike sometimes is followed by the concession of the demands of labor, 
rather than provoke its repetition. In this case the employers conceded 
what was asked, although they seemed to have a strong case for resist- 
ance. The price of iron is falling, and that of labor employed in 
making iron, they thought, should fall also. It must be so, if labor 
continues no more productive than before; but if the fall is due to 
labor’s increased productivity then a fall in wages need not follow a 
fall in prices. All through the history of our great industries, we have 
seen the movement described by Mr. Carey as the rise in the value of 
man and the decline in the value of things. In this way there is a 
steady approximation towards a certain equality of condition which he 
regarded as the goal of industrial development. Whether the state of 
affairs in the iron trade represents a normal stage in this process, or 
labor has secured for a time more than its fair share, remains to be tested 
by experience. 





Mr. LINCOLN explains his refusal to enforce the eight-hour law in 
the War Department with more force of reason than we expected. He 
says that the men do not wish to substitute eight hours for ten, but 
only to get extra pay for the two additional hours. This he refuses to 
give, on the ground that a decision of the Supreme Court authorizes 
him to reduce wages by that fifth when the hours are reduced from ten 
to eight. 
for the sums voted by Congress, if he reduced the hours, but continued 
to pay at the old rates. This puts Mr. LINCOLN into a better position 
before the country, but it by no means settles the main question. With 
modern appliances for making labor more productive, a third of the 
time of the working classes should suffice for all the services society can 
require of them. But that standard will not be secured until the work- 
ing-people of all the competing countries unite in a general strike 
against the ten-hour standard. Such a law as Mr. LincoLn is dealing 
with can effect nothing. 





THE Pennsylvania Legislature adjourned sine die on Wednesday, and 
was immediately summoned by Governor Pattison for a special session 
beginning next day. The Governor assigns as the business of the extra 
session (and no other can be considered Constitutionally than what he 
enumerates), the three apportionment bills, Legislative, judicial and Con- 
gressional, all of which failed of passage by the disagreement of the 
two houses, the Democratic majority in the House insisting on its view 
from its own party standpoint, and the Republican majority of the 
Senate adhering as stubbornly to opposite claims. The calling of the 
special session will bring sharply into view the merits of the dispute, 
and will doubtless compel an agreement on a fair basis, neither party 
being able to afford a palpable attempt to defeat the passage of levisla- 
tion called for in the Constitution, by gross and unreasonable demands. 
It will now be seen, no doubt, that the Stalwart Senators have once 
more blundered in refusing to take their position on the moderate and 
fair measure (Congressional,) proposed three weeks ago by Senator 
STEwaRT. The Democrats then professed their willingness to take it; 
but the scheme of the Stalwart management was to prevent any Con- 
gressional apportionment being made. It is now evident that they will 
be obliged to come at least as far as the ground Senator SrEwarT marked 
out, or incur a responsibility of blame which would do them still further 
damage. 





As to the session that has just closed, a great many most extreme 
and unreasonable representations have been made and will continue to 
be by the partisan press ; and the ‘‘ changes have been rung ”’ in a very 
foolish aud parrot-like way upon the averment that ‘‘ reform ’’ has been 


He also says that he could not get the necessary work done - 








ignored, and that the session has been more than usually barren of 
good results. The intent of these representations—which fortunately 
are misrepresentations,—is to discredit the revolt of 1882, and to prove 
that efforts at independent action only produce worse results than sub- 
mission to ‘‘ringsters’’ and ‘‘ bosses.’’? The truth is that the session, 
with some failures of notable importance, has been unusually fruitful of 
good legislation. It has been on the whole fairly industrious, clean of 
corruption, and—what is of the highest importance,—attentive to the 

public demands. The Pennsylvania Legislature this time has been 

obliged to think of the interests of the people of Pennsylvania at least 

as much as of orders received from political ‘‘ bosses ’’ or great corpo- 

rations. Meritorious measures that heretofore have had no chance of 
success were now attentively considered, and in many instances passed, 

for the simple reason that in both branches a majority of members had 

been roused to their duty by the loud call of the people last November. 

The elections of 1882 in Pennsylvania were a blast on the horn of 
GABRIEL that awakened many sleepers. 

We do not mean to be understood as unqualifiedly praising the re- 
cent session ; we do mean to say that on the whole it was a better one 
for the people of the State than has been the rule for a good while. It 
was fortunate for the Democrats that they had not a majority in the 
Senate as well as the House, or they would have again exhibited the in- 
competency and demoralization that they did in 1875. They are en- 
titled to a share both of praise and blame as to the present year’s work ; 
and so are the Republicans. Those who obstructed reform were as 
usual a body formed from both parties, and the better-minded majority 
was made up in asimilar way. The demand for better work made by 
the people last year was regarded by enough members, regardless of 
party ties, to secure an unusually satisfactory general result. 





A RECENT EXPosuRE of the weakness of our procedure in divorce 
cases has aroused the judges of the courts of common pleas to adopt 
stricter rules to govern such cases. Heretofore, the examiners have 
been little more than reporters, who collected a body of unsifted evi- 
dence which too often was misleading as to the merits of the case. It 
is proposed to make the examiners more responsible in this matter, re- 
quiring them to subject all testimony to the closest scrutiny, and to 
exact a greater publicity as to the notices given of proceedings. This 
is as we should have expected from our judges. The Pennsylvania 
bench has an honorable record as the guardian of public morals; and 
it would degenerate sadly from the example set by our great jurists, if 
it allowed the State to become the resort of those who desired private 
or collusive divorces. 





TueE tension of feeling in Massachusetts concerning the individual 
who is Governor of the Commonwealth has greatly increased within the 
past two months, and is now scarcely a subject for levity. The dislike 
of the Governor on the part of the great majority of educated and in- 
telligent people, is so vehement as to be fairly called by a stronger 
name. They consider his course in the Tewksbury investigation as 
having had the effect of besmirching the reputation of Massachusetts 
grossly and needlessly, which is undoubtedly true; and they feel a 
natural resentment against a chief magistrate who for his own political 
advantage deliberately sacrifices the fame of the State. So much of 
hard feeling has not for a long time been exhibited or entertained in 
Massachusetts, and the elections five months hence will show how deep 
and strong it is. 





THE investigation of Tewksbury has shown some irregularities and 
abuses which ought to have been corrected long ago, and which prob- 
ably would have been, if the State had not been running in a routine,— 
somewhat of a ‘‘machine’’ rut. But the extent and importance of 
these have been magnified ; and it would have been BuUTLER’s proper 
course, no doubt, to have secured the reformation of them without the 
noise, flourish and exaggeration which he has employed, and which are 
in the line of his usual tricks of demagoguery. Pursuing them further, 
he has now refused to sign the warrants for money due the State Board 
of Charities, because the Board employs as its secretary Mr. FRANK B. 
SANBORN, one of the most experienced and competent men in the 
United States for such a place. 
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Of course, the object of this performance is tolerably plain. Gen- 
eral BUTLER is playing upon the national stage, and hopes to command 
national attention. He welcomed, it is said, the decision of the 
Harvard University trustees not to grant him the honorary degree of 
‘*LL. D.,’’ as more grist to his mill in winning the favor of those who 
dislike colleges and college professors. As to the real value of such in- 
creased popularity, we shall see more hereafter. The action of the 
Harvard trustees was every way right. It was a poor usage at best to 
confer the honors of a great university on every man who happened to 
be chosen for a twelvemonth Governor of a comparatively little State ; 
and that the usage should be “‘iscontinued when BuTLER came to be the 
candidate for them will strike favorably everyone who cares for the 
fitness of things. Under all the circumstances, it would have been a 
blunting of the conscience which Harvard represents to have conferred 
the degree. 





CoLumBia COLLEGE at last announces its plan for the higher educa- 
tionof women. It does not amount even to the Harvard Annex. It 
corresponds merely to the Harvard examinations. The faculties will 
examine all who apply, and will give certificates to those who pass. As 
Harvard already supplies in New York all the existing demand for such 
examinations, and finds it by no means extensive, this offer does not 
amount to anything, unless it shall be shown that Columbia’s certificate 
is worth more than that of the older and more famous college. 

The friends of co-education in New York should leave Columbia 
College to itself, and turn their attention to the younger institution of 
which Dr. Howarp Crossy is chancellor. There is room for two col- 
leges in New York, especially when the elder takes so contracted a view 
of its sphere of duty and responsibility. By a handsome addition to 
the resources of the University of New York, and an abolition of the 
restrictions which confine it to one sex, the problem could be solved 
without great difficulty. 





EXaMINATION of the fuller reports from the Virginia elections pro- 
duces the conclusion that on the whole the Readjusters have not lost 
ground. The losses in the Norfolk district, noted a week ago, are the 
most conspicuous, and, on the other hand, they have rather gained in 
other quarters of the State. The Shenandoah Valley and the counties 
of Southwestern Virginia remain strongly attached to the organization 
of which MAHONE is chief, and it is apparent that there is more politi- 
cal force in it than in the work of the Democrats. The latter have 
promoted the call of a convention to meet at Lynchburg on July 25th, 
which they hope to make useful as a means of reviving and recruiting 
opposition to the Readjusters ; but its outcome is an uncertain quantity. 





TuHE Ohio Republicans held their convention at Columbus on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. Senator SHERMAN presided, but refused to accept 
the nomination for Governor ; and Judge Foraker of Cincinnati, a 
young man, said to be strong and with a clean record, was named for 
the head of the ticket. The platform declares in favor of a protective 
tariff and the taxation of liquor-selling (by the State law, passed at the 
recent session of the Legislature, known as ‘‘ the Scott Law,’’ or under 
an amendment to the Constitution, if the Supreme Court should decide 
this unconstitutional). The convention was large, spirited and har- 
monious, and the position taken on the vexed question of liquor should 
command a majority of the people of Ohio. 





In Iowa, the disturbed political condition due to the liquor issue 
emboldens the Democrats, and they even hope to carry the State. Their 
convention at Des Moines on Wednesday was of unusual size, and there 
was quite a contest for the Governor nomination, Judge KEnstE—who 
was the candidate in 1881, and was beaten by Governor SHERMAN 
(Rep.), the present incumbent, by sixty thousand majority,—being 
selected. The platform demands “a tariff for revenue only,’’ and a 
gradual reduction of protective duties. Judge Hays, the county judge 
who made the decision in ‘‘the court below’’ that the prohibitory 
amendment was unconstitutionally adopted, was nominated for the 
Supreme Court. 





Ir appears that before the selection of a new viceroy for Canada 
was made a movement was organized by some of the Canadians to 





secure the Queen’s brightest and most hopeful son, LeEopotp, Duke of 
ALBANY, for the office. The selection was a good one in several re- 
spects. The young man has more of his father’s quality than have any 
of his brothers. Two of his public speeches—one on the place of art 
in education, the other on the true conception of charity,—showed a 
thoughtful and penetrative mind. But his health is of the poorest, and 
he has been obliged to abstain from exertion of any kind. A Cana- 
dian winter would try him even more than it did his sister. 

Besides this, the appointment would have set a very troublesome 
precedent. It would have given a sort of claim upon such positions to 
the members of the royal family ; and this claim no Liberal Ministry 
would tolerate. It would be a serious embarrassment to have to select 
Irish and Indian viceroys from among the royal princes. 

After all, if Canada really wants Prince LEopoLp, and if he is ready 
to take the risks, she can get him. All that is needed is for the Do- 
minion to announce itself as an independent kingdom and call him to 
the vacant throne. That would be a step worth taking, and would 
be the way of sundering the ‘“‘silken rein’’ to which Englishmen 
generally would object the least. 





ALL the indications go to show that we are approaching the end of 
Queen Vicroria’s reign. The injury sustained in her recent fall has 
proved more serious than was expected. She has been forced to 
abstain from public appearances of any sort, and symptoms of dropsy 
are reported as complicating her gout. Like GaAMBEtTTA’s, her case is 
aggravated by her inability to take exercise. 

If these forebodings should prove true (the statements on which they 
are based have had, it is proper to remark, some denial), they will excite 
avery general sorrow, and especially in this country. She has not been 
a great queen. She has been deficient in some elements, such as gener- 
osity and graciousness,.which are essential to great popularity. But 
she has given England a pure Court, and has given the prestige of roy- 
alty to decency in speech and behavior which the country needed 
badly after the reign of her two uncles. And by a happy concurrence 
of circumstances her long reign has been marked by a notable artistic, 
scientific and literary productivity, by great activity in religious mat- 
ters, and a vast advance in material civilization. 





AN appeal is made to America for aid in erecting a monument to 
Henry FiE.pinc, the novelist. We do not look for any large or gen- 
eral response. FIELDING is not a writer who has made much impression 
on the American mind. The editions of his works which have appeared 
here are both few and shabby. The good qualities of the man, his 
hearty, open-air sincerity, do not suffice to cover his grossness. He is 
distinctively and narrowly English, and has not struck any deep root in 
America. Nor should we regard a general revival of interest in ‘‘ Tom 
Jones”’ or ‘‘ Amelia’’ as an unmixed gain in a moral sense. 





. 

Tue Dublin authorities evidently have no expectation of securing 
the surrender of the persons now in America who are implicated by the 
evidence against the Invincibles. They have paid Carey and the other 
informers their blood-money, and have made them the offer of free and 
safe passage to any part of the world they may select. This would not 
have been done, if they had any expectation of the extradition of 
Messrs. EGAN, TYNAN and SHERIDAN. Carey objects to deportation, 
and announces his intention to stay in Dublin at all hazards; but the 
Castle authorities mean to wash their hands of him. The self-analysis 
to which this worthy was forced during the cross-examinations has 
created such a disgust for his character that the Government would pre- 
fer his absence, if that can be had. So they have notified him that if 
he stays it is at his own risk, and that he need not expect any kind of 
police protection. This we think a very extreme step. CaREy has 
rendered the Government a great service, and has been paid for it. 
Whatever odium or danger attaches to him, has been acquired through 
that service. Any small squireen who has received a threatening letter 
can call on the police for special protection at the expense of the 
country. But the man who has braved the wrath of a powerful and des- 
perate secret society, and secured the condign punishment of the mur- 
derers of a member of the Government, is told that he must go abroad, 
or take all the risks of his act. This certainly will not serve to encourage 
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other informers, which is just as well; for there are indications that 
this bad crop is springing up as plentifully as in 1798. 

The Irish ladies of the League did a very absurd thing in petitioning 
Mr. GLADSTONE to spare CAFFREY’S life, alleging that the three already 
hanged constituted a sufficient atonement for the death of the two gen- 
tlemen killed in Phoenix Park. This is a kind of arithmetic with which 
penologists are not familiar. Its application is the more remarkable as 
the criminal in question had confessed his guilt, and thus had removed 
all doubt as to the guilt of his associates. Mr. GLADSTONE very pro- 
perly paid no attention to the petition. If forty men had been impli- 
cated in the murder as these four were, it would have been his duty to 
see that all were hanged. And when Ireland acquires her independence 
she will have reason to be grateful to the statesmanship which has main- 
tained through these years of struggle the tradition of just retribution 
for crime. 





THE attempt to conciliate Scotland by giving that province a dis- 
tinct representation in the British Cabinet, has had an unfortunate 
beginning. After getting Lord RosEBeEry to accept the place, Lord 
HarTINGTON made a most unhappy—indeed, half-contemptuous,— 
allusion to the new office, whereupon Lord Rosepery resigned it and 
a less distinguished Scotchman took his place. This is another of the 
serious blunders of this Administration. To Scotland the Liberals owe 
a good part of their strength in Parliament. They will need the Scotch 
vote all the more, as the next election will cost them several Irish seats 
which will elect Nationalists. Among the Scotch Liberals, Lord 
RosEBERY holds the most distinguished place, not only for his wealth, 
but his unquestionable ability. Many of his friends expect him to rise 
very high, indeed ; and it is known that nothing but his close personal 
relations to Mr. GLADSTONE prevented his taking a high office after 
the last election. Scottish Liberals will not like to see him snubbed 
by Lord HartincTon or any other English Whig; and the offence 
will be set down as due partly to English contempt for Scotland and 
partly to the Whig dislike of pronounced Liberalism. 





‘ 

WHILE protesting that they have made and mean to make no essen- 
tial changes in the May Laws for the subjection of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to the Berlin bureaucracy, the Prussian statesmen are break- 
ing them down bit by bit. Heretofore, no religious services could’ be 
celebrated by any priest to whose appointment the Government had not 
assented. As this assent was refused, unless the priest put himself in an 
attitude of antagonism to his ecclesiastical superiors and gave his con- 
sent to arrangements which they condemned, the effect was to leave 
Catholic parishes vacant by thousands, and to abolish public worship 
for a large part of the Emperor’s subjects. It is to be presumed that 
confessions were heard and mass was said with more or less frequency, 
even in these parishes; but this must have been done with as much 
secrecy as in Rome under Decius, or in France during the Reign of 
Terror. The hardship of leaving these parishes destitute was expected 
to force the Pope and the bishops to make large concessions. But the 
scandal of excluding Roman Catholics from the ordinary rights of their 
church has proved a more serious trouble to the imperial Government. 
Berlin now agrees that a simple notice that a priest or curate has been 
assigned to the charge of a parish will suffice to procure him leave to 
say mass and to attend to other parts of a priest’s ordinary work, It 
is added that the Government means to concede nothing serious by this ; 
but in effect it has abandoned the most essential feature of the May 
Laws by making this concession. 





THE news-mongers who found space for every petty detail of the 
coronation at Moscow could tell us of the imperial manifesto only that 
it was very long,—too long to be telegraphed. They could not even 
give us a summary, or send a few passages as samples of the whole. 
The manifesto, however, was of a good deal more importance to the 
world than were the ceremonies of the coronation; for it announced 
the foreign and domestic policy which ALEXANDER III. means to pursue. 
It seems to have given no comfort to the Nihilists, as they at once stirred 
the St. Petersburg mob to riot on learning its contents. The Czar 


seems to have set himself to the work of saving society from the wild 
schemes of Socialists and anarchists. 


He will tolerate no invasion of 











the rights of property, while he is prepared to aid the peasants in ac- 
quiring finally the ownership of their lands. But we have little hope 
that he will strike at the root of Russian troubles, by enabling the 
peasants to extricate themselves from the land communism which de- 
presses their energies and retards their civilization. 

It is natural that an emperor situated as is ALEXANDER III. should 
draw a little closer to the most conservative part of the Russian people. 
The numerous and wealthy sect of the Old Believers, who withdrew 
from the Russian Church because of the slight changes in worship made 
in the days of PETER the Great, are to enjoy an ampler toleration. 
Through the joint efforts of the Sultan and the Nihilists, they have been 
able to secure a properly-organized hierarchy, after existing for nearly 
two centuries without an ordained clergy and without sacraments. 
They now are to have full liberty of worship, except that of processions 
in public, that being the privilege of the orthodox Church. 





Ir is impossible to be sorry for the French defeat in Tonquin. The 
Annamese evidently were despised by the French commander, and they 
have administered a sharp lesson in cutting off his sortie party to the 
last man. Nor is it with the Annamese that the invaders will have to 
deal. China, in acknowledging Annam as the. immediate suzerain of 
Tonquin, claims the supreme authority over both countries ; and Li 
Hunc Cuana, the military head of the Chinese Empire, means to en- 
force this claim against all resistants. As this brave soldier and wise 
ruler learned from Colonel GorpDon European methods of. warfare, and 
has an unlimited supply of soldiers, Tonquin may prove more costly than 
Tunis before the war is ended. 

[See ‘‘ Mews Summary,” page 142.] 








PUBLIC PRESSURE AND PARTY OPPORTUNITY. 
N the whole, the lapse of time and the progress of affairs since the 
beginning of the year have been favorable to good government 
in Pennsylvania. We have elsewhere referred briefly to the general 
character of the work done by the Legislature, and need not repeat 
more than the judgment that no recent session has accomplished so 
much in the right direction. The record includes some censurable 
omissions and some measures of doubtful utility ; but, on the whole, it 
is an excellent showing. 

The forces that operated to bring a better effort and better results 
from the Legislature are those that caused the extraordinary procedure 
of 1882. The conviction that the time had come to demand a reforma- 
tion of old abuses and a breaking of old and onerous bonds, inspired 
the unusual action then taken, and those who saw in it the rise of a 
more hopeful political condition discerned truly. The pressure felt by 
the Legislature has been from the direction of the public interests ; that 
defiance of what the people desired and asked for, which has been at 
times so blatantly displayed by the ‘‘rooster’’ legislators, has been 
conspicuously absent during the past five months. 

These things indicate a changed condition. It may be assumed, we 
think, that the old bonds are burst and the old fetters broken. The 
dominant party in Pennsylvania now stands in a position to use its 
limbs, if it will. The results of the past fifteen months of action have 
all tended to give it this opportunity. There is no one in it or about it 
who does not feel that it is less held in bondage to-day than at any time 
within a long period of years. 

To the movements of the Republicans, therefore, a deep interest 
attaches. They are sensible both of the force of public opinion and of 
their increased opportunity to pay it regard. Their convention should 
give practical evidence that they respect the one and embrace the other. 
With a good ticket and a clean platform, they should use this year to 
perfect the freedom of the party, to enlarge its intellectual scope, to 
broaden its policy, to strengthen its purposes for good work, and to 
deepen its conviction that it cannot be harnessed in the service of cor- 
ruption, public or private, without disaster corresponding to the extent 
of the sin. 


Confronted with the greater political contests of 1884, and perceiv- 
ing how much must at the least be involved in them, the action of 
Pennsylvania at this juncture will be closely watched. It has been too ° 
early said and too serenely accepted that there is already complete 
‘‘harmony’’ in Pennsylvania. It cannot be known until later than 
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this what is the exact truth. ‘‘ Harmony ’”’ comes, not because some- 
one invokes it, but because the conditions produce it. The Republican 
party of Pennsylvania can be united in favor of measures and methods 
consistent with its principles, but upon no other ground. As the party 
of progress and reform, honoring integrity and justice, despising 
crookedness, and rooting out corruption, it can rally its forces for a 
successful movement ; and it needs now to give definite proof that it has 
sincerely entered upon this course. That will bring harmony as a reality, 
and not as a politician’s pretence. 








THE SCHOLAR’S REWARDS. 
CONTROVERSY has been started in the columns of Zhe Evening 
Post as to the adequacy of the pay received by American college 
professors. The Pos?¢ insists that the present rate of pay is altogether 
too low, that its lowness prevents the colleges from getting the best men 
for their work, and that the mercantile standard must be expected to 
apply in this field as in any other. A correspondent replies by pointing 
to the scholarship which in Germany “cultivates the muses on a little ”’ 
sausage and sauer kraut, as proof that good pay has nothing to do with 
the matter. 


We think the Post is right in the vile although its correspondent | 


is in the right in one important respect. The profession of the college 
professor, like that of the minister, the lawyer and the doctor, is recog- 
nized as a liberal profession. It confers a certain amount of social con- 
sideration upon its possessors, which serves to some extent as a compen- 
sation. It takes this rank because it is one whose members measure 
their success rather by the results they achieve within its proper sphere 
than by the income they draw. And for this reason it can dispense 
with adequate remuneration. As the minister and professor measure 
their success by other tests than the state of their bank-account, and as 
society is still sane enough to acquiesce in this, they can afford a certain 
amount of indifference to the bank-account. If their income be such 


as enables them to live in the fashion which society exacts as respectable, - 


and to give their families the comforts of existence, they are satisfied, 
although they know that men of less ability in other fields are getting 
far more, and are saving much of what they get. But the standard 
which society exacts is one which even the college professor cannot 
ignore with impunity. And the trouble with the college professor and 
the clergyman of to-day is that their income is falling farther below that 
standard with every year. The statistics collected by the Post show 
that the average in colleges not of the first rank is less than eighteen 
hundred dollars for a full professorship. Columbia gives seventy- 
five hundred dollars ; ‘Harvard, five thousand ; Yale is trying to come 
up to this; in the University of Pennsylvania, the maximum is three 
thousand dollars, that of Michigan twenty-five hundred, and so on 
down to a thousand dollars or less. 

The cost of living in the vicinity of our colleges has been increasing 
far more rapidly than have the salaries. The three thousand dollars 
paid to a professor in our own university was a comfortable income at 
the time when that maximum was agreed on. A good house in those 
days could be hired for about one-half of what it costs now. Other 
expenses have increased similarly, though not equally, until five thou- 
sand dollars will go little farther than did three thousand before the 
war. It is nearly impossible, however, for the governing bodies of our 
colleges to do as they would like to do by the members of the teaching 
staff. The sources of college income are fees and endowments. It is 
in rare cases only that endowments have risen in value as rapidly as 
well-placed real estate. The fees cannot be advanced at anything like 
a similar rate. Indeed, they cannot be raised at all to the figure which 
requires a parent to pay the full value of what his son receives. Every 
student costs the college more than he pays,—sometimes three times as 
much. Nothing but generous additions to the general endowment of 
our colleges and universities will enable the boards of trustees and gov- 
ernors to do what is just. 

The analogy drawn from German salaries is altogether misleading. 
The German scholar has no other field open to him in which he could 
earn a better salary than he gets as a professor. He lives in a country 

- in which all salaries are low, and in which life is simple and economical 
for all classes, from the Emperor down to the peasant. As a physician, 
a pastor, or even as a member of the civil service, he would live or 








starve on a compensation equally meagre. He probably does better as 
a professor than he would anywhere else. If he rises into the rank of 
the select few who have a geha/t, or salary, in addition to the fees, he is 
fairly well off. He competes vigorously with his associates for students 
and for the fees they bring, and sometimes he is not above the jeal- 
ousies which such competition engenders. Over his American competitor 
he has one decided advantage. He is supplied amply at the start with 
the tools of his trade. He needs to spend very little indeed upon 
books ; for he has the finest literary apparatus at his hand in the collec- 
tions of his university and those of the German cities and Governments. 
The American professor, as a rule, must own his own apparatus. Only 
a few of our colleges furnish what their faculty needs, even when they 
have good collections for the use of their students. 

This and the other disadvantages of the American professor tell 
against the colleges. Even where the sacred hunger for learning exists, 
the profession of the teacher sometimes is shunned. One of our finest 
Latin scholars,—perhaps our very finest, —a man whom Harvard is glad 
to welcome as an occasional lecturer, earns his living as the actuary of 
an insurance company. Our own university has found it impossible to 
enlist the services of some of her brightest sons, because other fields 
offered them what the world teaches them to regard as more substantial 
rewards. The same cause, it is said, operates to prevent Princeton from 
keeping her tutors for more than a brief period of service. ‘The same 
difficulty, no doubt, is felt in every quarter, and will be removed only 
when the American public makes up its mind to make large additions 
to the general endowment of our institutions of learning. At preseut, 
the disposition is to give money for special purposes, which is a grave 
mistake. 

The life of the professor never will be the _ to wealth. The best 
men who enter it will do so with the knowledge that they are not doing 
the best for their purse. We should be sorry to see it otherwise. But 
there is no necessity to make it the path to poverty, or to repel young 
men from it by the prospect that they will find it hard to ‘‘ make both 
ends meet’’ at New Year’s Day. ‘The tendency and the danger lie in 
that direction, and the Pos¢ is right in pressing the matter on public 
attention. It will not serve the public interests to have the colleges 
either depend upon the supply of men who have an irresistible vocation 
to the life of the teacher, or fill their faculties with those who would 
prove failures in any other field. Nor can the best resuits be had by 
paying salaries which compel professors to look for employment outside 
the institution as a means of supporting their families in comfort and 
decency. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


E have been favored with a copy of the report made by the Leg- 
islative committee appointed in 1881 to investigate the State 
College of Pennsylvania. This committee, as may be remembered, 
held its sessions and examined witnesses about a year ago, and as we 
explained at the time was not in a situation to make any report other 
than one justifying the institution. The document now presented en- 
tirely bears out this observation. It says that the organization of the 
College is in compliance with the Act of Congress by which the land- 
grant was made for purposes of agricultural and industrial education ; 
that the financial management has been honest ; that the students are 
as good and well-behaved as students generally, if not better ; ; that the 
place though inconvenient of access is more easily reached than for- 
merly, and expects soon to have a railroad at its doors ; that the troubles 
of the past occurred under conditions that do not now exist; and that 
the future satisfactory progress of the institution may be hopefully an- 
ticipated. ‘‘ We believe,’ the report says, it has passed its worst 
days,’’—an expression of faith which it is to be hoped may be well 
founded. 





THE comments to be made upon this report are obvious enough to 
anyone acquainted with the circumstances of the case. The committee 
does not expressly set forth all the facts as to the past inefficiency and 
worthlessness of the ‘‘ College ;’’ but they may be read afresh between 
the lines of the report, and they are at any rate abundantly well known. 
The only matter of practical importance, therefore, is to consider 
whether the State ought to continue to pay to the ‘‘ College”’ the in- 
terest on the half-million of dollars which it holds in trust from the 
national Government. According to past experience, this money has 
been wasted ; and the question is whether the waste should continue. 
Upon this point the members of the committee hold out some general 
words of encouragement, and argue that the failures of the past were 
under peculiar circumstances, but they state no decisive reason why the 
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institution is now to expect a greater degree of success. They intimate 
a recommendation, it is true, that the State should appropriate the 
‘* College’’ a large additional sum, ‘‘ to restore the land-grant to the 
amount originally intended by Congress,’’—an expression vague enough, 
but which implies by the context the grant of about half a million of 
money; and they recommend decidedly that the State should also give 
special sums to pay off the floating debt (fifty thousand dollars,) and 
build a new chapel and department of mechanic arts. They mention 
that while Harvard and Cornell Universities have incomes of about one 
hundred thousand dollars a year (the income from their endowments is 
meant, probably,) the State College gets but ‘‘a mere pittance ;’’ 7. ¢., 
thirty thousand dollars. ‘This sort of loose statement is characteristic. 
Thirty thousand dollars is certainly not a ‘ pittance,’”’ compared with 
a hundred thousand; and when the respective importance and extent 
of Cornell or Harvard, on the one hand, are compared with those of the 
State College, on the other, the ratio instead of being ten to three 
would be a hundred to one. 





A FRESH EFFORT will doubtless now be made to revive the College. 
The new president, Professor ATHERTON, has come to his work with the 
hope and purpose of making the institution progressive and useful, and 
we heartily wish him success. But many among his unfortunate prede- 
cessors came to the College with just the same intention, and discovered 
after they had tried their best that the conditions of failure were uncon- 
trollable. Nothing has been done by the Legislature just adjourned to 


help the institution, and it is therefore only in the same position that it | 


has occupied in the past. So far as appropriations are concerned, it 
would be scandalous to give more, and especially while the title to the 
real estate is in the hands, not of the State, but of a private corporation. 





THE asylum for the insane at Frankford (Philadelphia, ) very com- 
monly known as that of the ‘‘ Friends,’’ has just issued its annual re- 
port, covering the year from March ist, 1882, to February 28th, 1883. 
The whole number of inmates during the year was 137, of whom 36 
were discharged and 11 died, leaving go in the institution. Of the 36 
discharged, 16 were restored to reason and 5 were much improved. 
The report presents interesting tables covering several years of the ex- 
perience of the institution, and stating the causes of insanity, the oc- 
cupations, ages, etc., of the insane. Out of 2,147 cases treated, 907 
were discharged ‘‘ restored,’’ 193 much improved, 255 improved, and 
387 stationary, while 315 died. As to sex, 1,080 were men and 1,067 
women; 806 were single, 1,011 married, 179 widowed, and 151 not 
stated. As to the causes, out of 1,063 cases, 212 were assigned to ill 
health, 118 to intemperance, 122 to domestic troubles, 42 to loss of 
property, 3 to sudden wealth, 27 to religious excitement, 89 to anxiety, 
44 to disappointment, 43 to ‘grief, 13 to opium abuse, 5 to jealousy, 4 
to excessive study, 4 to the use of tobacco, and 3 to spiritualism. The 
report points out the importance of prompt treatment in cases of in- 
sanity. Of persons admitted whose trouble was of less than a year’s 
standing, 62.76 per cent. recovered ; while of those who had been in- 
sane for more than a year the recoveries were but 13.91 per cent. 





Ir must not be supposed that while other interests develop so rapidly 
agriculture remains stationary. The wheat acreage of the United States 
has increased from twenty-one million acres in 1871 to thirty-eight mil- 
lions in 1881, and the corn acreage during the same period from thirty- 
three million acres to sixty-four millions. There has been a like increase 
in the acreage of hay, rye, barley and potatoes, while cotton has doubled, 
the crop of 1871 being three million bales, against 6,600,000 in 1881. 





ANNESLEY HALL, the home of Byron’s ‘‘ Mary,’’ now belongs to 
her grandson, Mr. CHaworTH-MusteErRS. His father, a coarse, hard, 
country squire, known throughout England as ‘‘ Jack MusTErs,’’ soon 
dropped the name of CHAaworTH, which he had covenanted to take on 
his marriage, and, deserting Annesley, lived almost entirely at Colwick, 
his own seat, near Nottingham. There his wife died, having never re- 
covered from the shock and exposure consequent on a precipitate de- 
parture from the Hall when the rioters in the Reform Bill agitation 
period threatened a visit to it. Her eldest son, inheriting the melan- 
choly of his mother, died by his own hand, leaving the present squire, 
Commander Musters, the Patagonian explorer, and a daughter married 
to a member of an old Leicestershire family. Annesley, rescued from 
decay, is now the constant home of its owner, a notable fox-hunter, who 
is married to the niece of Lord SHERBROOKE, better known as ‘‘ Bos 
Lowe.’’ Newstead was again in the market last year, but we believe 
failed to find a purchaser ; it lies low, and is not a very desirable resi- 
dence. The present Lord Byron had not the means to buy it, even if 
he had the desire. 


Mr. CoLeMAN, who not long since sold Stoke Park, formerly the 
seat of the PENNs, was the broker of the London, Chatham and Dover 
Railroad, which came to a frightful collapse some fifteen years ago. 
He bought the place from Lord Taunton, better known as the Rt. 
Hon. Henry LABOUCHERE, uncle of the owner of Zruth. No luck 
seems to go with Stoke, and nobody holds it long. The PENNs became 

















extinct there; Lord Taunton, who hankered after an heir to his 
honors, had none, and his eldest daughter and heiress died early. It 
is a charming place; house, park and gardens are delightful, and the 
centre of a neighborhood rich in rural beauty and interesting association. 





A CORRESPONDENT takes exception to the terms in which THE 
AMERICAN alluded to Lord LANsDOWNE, the intended new Governor- 
General of Canada. He says: 


“The ‘poor Irish nobleman’ is fifth Marquis of LANSDOWNE in the peerage of 
England. Heis eightieth peer of the realm, ranking above Lord SALIsBuRY, Lord 
BuTE, and, of course, Lord Derby and all the other earls. His grandfather’s person- 
alty, which included one of the rarest libraries and some of the finest pictures in the 
world, now his own property, was sworn under seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. His English realty is put down at over one hundred thousand dollars a year, and 
the Irish at about one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, I believe. He is a 
weighty and effective speaker, and has the highest possible character and most graceful 
manners. With the single exception of the Duke of RICHMOND, no man of such high 
rank (for Lord LANSDOWNE ranks above Lord LorNE,) has ever been Governor- 
General of Canada. 

“It is true that in consequence of the Irish troubles Lord LANSDOWNE’s rents have 
greatly fallen off in Ireland, and that agricultural depression has reduced his English 
rental, and that having a large family and being a prudent man he has thought it wise 
to retrench, and to rent his fine London home. Your paragraph appears to ignore the 
fact that Prime Minister Lord SHELBURNE was created Marquis of LANSDOWNE, and” 
was the new viceroy’s great-great-grandfather. You may read in SYDNEY SMITH’s, 
WASHINGTON IRVING’s, TICKNOR’s or GREVILLE’S memoirs, of the splendid hospitalities 
at Bowood and Lansdowne House. As for Lord Lorne’s ‘ frigid and fastidious official- 
ism,’ the phrase does him injustice. Lord Lorne has done his part quite as well as was 
expected or needed. He did a great deal toward opening up Manitoba and the North- 
west, and calling attention to their resources. As to his manner, it is the reverse of 
that implied; very much ‘hail fellow well met!’ Returning to Lord LANspowng, I 
do not think that the Government could possibly have made a better appointment, and 
I might quote you the similar views of others who are entitled to respect.” 








THE MEDICAL PROFESSION’S STANDARDS. 


N the proceedings of the Pennsylvania Medical Society at its recent 
meeting at Norristown, we find (Medical and Surgical Reporter, 
May 1gth,) one of the members, Dr. Finley of Altoona, reported as 
saying that ‘‘ this association had appealed to colleges in vain for thirty- 
six years to raise the standard of admission to the profession.’’ Such 
an averment commands attention. That the standard has needed raising, 
is beyond reasonable question. No one may enter the ranks of the 
ministry until he has assured an examining board as to his qualifications, 
—and these, too, be it observed, often include much in the way of cul- 
ture that is far beyond an ordinary English education. Candidates for 
admission to the bar must pass a like ordeal, and one which is yearly 
becoming more severe. The only profession which is content to endure 
ignorance on all subjects outside of its own immediate concern is the 
medical profession, and worst of all it appears that this apathetic con- 
dition begins at the fountain-head. But it is incomprehensible that for 
thirty-six years the medical colleges should hang like a drag against the 
advance of the very calling by which they have beenso liberally supported. 
Dr. Finley’s utterance was courageous, and, further, it carried con- 
viction as to the need of preliminary examination for the would-be 
doctor. The Norristown meeting practically reaffirmed all that previous 
meetings had done in behalf of generous or at least decent preliminary 
culture, and, what is more, adopted a standard to which county societies 
are obliged to conform. That the standard was left as low as it is, will 
strike educated physicians in other lands with surprise; but what will 
they think of the tone of the medical profession here, when they learn 
that one of its leaders denounced the standard and declared it to be too 
high? Will they not be moved to ask whether any standard is too low 
to be adopted by an American school ? 

The fact is that this standard question has come to be a financial one 
entirely. Certain schools by adopting a low grade of scholarship can have 
large classes ; other schools adopting a higher grade have correspond- 
ingly smaller classes. Here we see in the same nutshell the temptation 
and the result. Does anyone suppose a physician’s culture can be too 
broad? Does anyone deny that it may be too narrow? Can a profes- 
sion which is already overcrowded be expected to open its gates, and 
invite a host of badly-prepared men who are not only not needed by hu- 
manity, but whose chief tendency will be to drag the profession lower ? 
Were it not better to become more exclusive, both in its own interests 
and those of humanity? A glance will disclose the fact that if it is to be 
a mere matter of money-making the medical profession’s interests and 
those of the medical colleges are antagonistic, the former calling for 
fewer doctors and better, the latter courting more students without re- 
gard to quality. This is disgraceful enough on the part of the colleges ; 
but then is the medical profession entirely clear? No one can deny 
the fact that a young man may study medicine, obtain a degree, and 
work his way to a lucrative line of medical duty, not only without help 
from older doctors, but in spite of them. But while this isso it is like- 
wise true that if those aggregations of doctors known as the county 
medical societies resolve, and act on the resolution, that they will en- 
deavor to send their pupils to none but medical schools which require 
real preliminary examination and a three years’ course, it is pretty clear 
that the profession at large will be improved in general and special cul- 
ture, and that such colleges as deserve recognition and patronage will 
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receive it. How many county societies in this State have done so? 
Certainly not one-fourth of them. Does it not then appear that after 
all these low-standard institutions are pretty much what the medical 
profession at large makes or allows them to be? : 

There appears to be just now a great want of some schools which 
will take young men whose minds are made up to study medicine, and 
give them such special preliminary culture as they most require. So 
far as we are aware, there are now but two such in the whole land,— 
one in Baltimore as a part of Johns Hopkins University, and the other 
in the University of Pennsylvania. The latter appears to have had the 
priority in its conception and in its successful operation. It is very 
much to the credit of our owt university that it has instituted a course 
preparatory to medical studies, though it does speak very little for its 
business shrewdness that after it had done so good a thing it was content 
to let a generation of aspiring young candidates for medical honors find 
it out if they could. 

Whatever interested parties now may think of Dr. Finley’s manly 
speech in behalf of his profession, it is perfectly clear that a generation 
hence the enlightened doctor who turns to the proceedings of the Nor- 
ristown meeting as quoted at the head of this article will say that among 
the utterances there none were more important than his. We honor 
our medical men for the use they have made of their slender advantages. 
That so many should have taken the very high rank that they have, 
speaks well for the capacity of the race and the perseverance of the in- 
dividual. But unfortunately this is nothing whatever to the point. 
Let us have all the distinguished men we can, and be proud of and 
thankful for them; but let us also have fewer who can never rise to 
mediocrity,—fewer who have neither the inherent taste nor that acquired 
fondness for study which will keep their minds fresh after they have lost 
the spur of quiz-master and final examination. What more can any 
outsider say @oncerning this want of preliminary culture, than is ex- 
pressed by the attitude of the medical colleges and the medical profes- 
sion toward each other on this question of education? When already 
there are more doctors than the nation needs, let us pray that the col- 
leges will seize the chance to diminish the number and to improve the 
quality. 








FORECAST. 


LL night a rose, with budding warmth aglow, 
Above a sleeper’s dreamful visage hung, 
Pale with intenser passion than the tongue 
Of man is tuned to utter. Breathing low, 
¥ The night winds, fledged with odor, to and fro 
Went wandering the languid leaves among ; 
While darkling woke a mocking-bird, and sung 
All echoes that the noonday warblers know. 


The dream, the song, the odor, each in one 
Upbreathing as a starry vapor spread, 
And from the golden minarets of morn, 
Far heralding the unawakened sun, 
A rapture as of poesy outshed 
Upon the spirit of a babe unborn. 


Baltimore, Ma. Joun B. Tass. 








LITERATURE. 
STEPHEN'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW* 

HIS work is likely to become at an early period an accepted au- 
thority on the important subject of which it treats exhaustively. 

It has a history of its growth which is told in very modest terms in the 
preface. Beginning with a ‘‘ General View of the Criminal Law’”’ in 
1863, Mr. Stephen as legal member of the Indian Government draughted 
and carried a code of criminal procedure for India in 1872 which has 
been re-enacted and extended by another act of 1882. In 1877, he 
published a digest of the criminal law, and out of that he prepared the 
draft of a criminal code which was introduced in Parliament in 1878 by 
the late Sir John Holker, in terms of the highest praise of the author, 
and in a speech that does lasting honor to both Stephen and Holker. 
With characteristic caution, the subject was referred to a commission of 
the foremost authorities on criminal law, and in daily sessions for five 
months every line, and word, and section, of the code was searchingly 
discussed. The result of their work is still waiting final Parliamentary 
action. Inthe meantime, the original author of the code, strengthened 
by his intermediate studies, has now given the public the results of his 
own special investigations in this exhaustive and elaborate history,— 
the first discussion of that important subject, the criminal law of Eng- 
land, which really deserves the name and is worthy of the subject. It 
shows how the crude, imperfect definitions of the thirteenth century 
were gradually moulded into the most complete and comprehensive 
body of criminal law in the world, and how the clumsy institutions of 
that early, almost archaic, period of English legal history gradually 





* « A Tistory of the Criminal Law of England.” By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
London: Macmillan. 1883. 





grew into a body of courts and a course of procedure which in an age 
when everything is changed have remained substantially unaltered, and 
are not alleged to require alterations in their main features. 

Criminal law is one of the most important branches of law, from its 
intimate connection with the current business of life, and it is one of 
the most characteristic evidences and illustrations of changes in the 
social, political, constitutional and moral history of a people, and its 
modes of thought and methods of government. In the broad view of 
Sir James Stephen’s history, he has embodied the best arguments in sup- 
port of his code, by showing the principles embodied in it, and their 
foundation on the lessons of history and the truths of long experience, 
not only of the English criminal law by itself, but as illustrated by les- 
sons drawn from that of France and Germany. Apart from the special 
study in the preparation of the proposed code, this history is valuable 
to all students of law in its best and widest meaning, and it is written 
from a fulness of experience and a breadth of personal knowledge very 
infrequent with the ordinary writers on subjects connected with juris- 
prudence. It is not a little gratifying to local pride of authorship that 
Mr. Henry C. Lea (in a note to page 222, Vol. I.,) is quoted and ac- 
cepted by Sir James Stephen as final authority on those subjects that 
Mr. Lea has made matter of special investigation, and that his labor of 
antiquarian research and study of original sources can thus contribute 
to the illustration of a work that has to do with the most practical ques- 
tion in legal jurisprudence,—the final adaptation in a code of modern 
legal enactment of principles that are traced home by an American his- 
torical student. 

The research that Sir James Stephen, himself, has made into the 
origin of trial by jury, is heightened in interest by his calm discussion 
of its merits as an existing institution; and he is careful to avoid de- 
serving the judgment he passes on Lord Campbell, who (as a legal 
biographer only, ) ‘‘ was as impressible by prejudice as a common juror.”’ 
Even ‘‘ crowner’s-quest law’’ finds its advocate in the antiquity of an 
office which originated at least as far back as 1194, and is mentioned 
by Bracton, who wrote before 1258, and was first legislatively recognized 
in 1276. Both on the score of antiquity and importance, the office 
ought to be filled by able men, and the coroner’s jury, in its hearings 
and its inquest, ought to be governed by the same rules that are ob- 
served in other judicial proceedings. The importance of criminal trials 
as part of the contemporary history of the times in which they occur, 
is well illustrated by an examination of those between 1660 and 1678, 
including a brief analysis of that of our own William Penn in 1670, 
when he first gave public evidence of his strongly-marked character- 
istics in a report fortunately prepared by the defence, and specially 
significant as the first case in which it was decided that the jury could 
not be questioned as to their verdict. It is characteristic of the changes 
in the times that in 1598, when there were eight hundred executions in 
England, Coke in his ‘‘ Third Institute’’ suggested as remedies, first, 
education, next, laws to set the idle to work, and, lastly, fewer pardons; 
while Sir James Stephen would deter the growth of offences by making 
death the penalty for many more crimes than those now punished capi- 
tally, and he would include offences against property as well as habitual 
offenders. This certainly ought to satisfy the most drastic reformers. 

There are in all England but two elective judicial officers,—the 
recorder and the common serjeant of London,—and both of these 
are likely to lose that as well as other characteristics in any reform of 
the municipal government of that ancient corporation. Of the com- 
parisons instituted between English and French systems of jurispru- 
dence, it is curious to note the differences in point of numbers of the 
judicial staff in the two countries. The Supreme Court of France (the 
Cour de Cassation,) has three chambers, each of sixteen judges; the 
English High Court of Justice has three divisions, one of five judges, 
another of fifteen, another of three, with five appellate judges, three 
from the House of Lords, two from the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and the Court of Appeals, of nine judges,—in all, thirty- 
seven. Then, again, in France there are eight hundred and ten judges 
to do the work which in England is done by twenty-nine judges, and 
while Paris has eighty-seven judges London has but eleven. This, of 
course, is largely incidental to the much greater duty entrusted to the 
French judge in the trial of causes, and especially in the preparation 
and prosecution of criminal cases. With all his preference for English 
procedure, Sir James Stephen would fain Jessen the importance of the 
jury as a bulwark of liberty, and put upon the judges the responsibility 
now divided in such unequal proportions between the untrained juror 
and the well-equipped lawyer. Something of the same confidence in 
his own cloth, perhaps, accounts for his hostility to the expert wit- 
nesses, with their growing demands upon the patience of the bench, 
the deference of the bar, and the credulity of the jury; and in this 
country, too, there are many judges who share his views. 





CaBLE’s ‘‘ CREOLE Days.’’—Happy the writer in whose hands has 
accumulated such a wealth of novel material, and who, owning this 
treasure, knows so well how to use it as does the author whose minor 
stories are now collected under the title of ‘‘Old Creole Days’’ (By 
George W. Cable. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). Such a 
writer may be classed among the benefactors of his kind ; for not only 
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does he gratify in his readers the modern craving for ‘‘ a new sensation,”’ 
but he enlarges their stores of knowledge and strengthens their sympa- 
thies by opening new chapters in that book of humanity which is axi- 
omatically acknowledged as the proper study of mankind. 

The French Creole of Louisiana, and specifically of New Orleans, 
has been unrevealed to the world, except by the most cursory and super- 
ficial descriptions, until Mr. Cable came to show him as he is, in his 
prevailing gayety and sudden glooms, his brief ferocities and child-like 
revulsions to tenderness, his superstition and his gay unbelief,—a de- 
nationalized and anomalous being, not French, although he calls him- 
self so, not American in the manner of others called by that name,— 
a strange plant sprung from the root of the ancien régime, and developed 
by the influences of the New World to which it was transplanted into 
the Creole of Louisiana. 

That we sometimes recognize in the different sketches of ‘‘ Old 
Creole Days ’’ successive studies of the same figure, and remember at 
the same time its subsequent development in the more solid fulness of 
‘‘ The Grandissimes,’’ only adds to the attractiveness and interest of 
the portraiture by deepening the sense of its reality and showing it in 
different phases. The relations of Kristian Koppig to his neighbors in 
‘«’ Tite Poulette ’’ emphasize the position of Joseph Frowenfeld in ‘‘ The 
Grandissimes ;’’ the situation of the quadroon mother in the former 
sketch shows the inciting cause of the pathetic self-immolation of JJa- 
dame Delphine. 

The last-named story is the most important and the most thoroughly 
worked out of all those collected in ‘‘Old Cfeole Days ;’’ but we give 
our full devotion to that entire and perfect chrysolite, the story of 
‘* Posson Jone’.’’ The gay and charming little heathen, Judes St. Ange, 
is the quintessence of the whole Creole character as developed by his 
author; his piquant delinquencies, his kindly liking for the old parson 
he is trying to victimize, his entire content with his life and himself, are 
only to be developed by the delicate strength of Mr. Cable’s touches. 
How delicious in all their adornments of dialect are his assertions of 
his dependence upon ‘‘specious providences,’’ and his exposition to 
Posson Jone’ of his *‘ rilligion ”’ : 

‘‘W’at a man thing is right, zs right. ’Tis all ’abit. A man muz 
nod go again’ his conscien’. Rilligion is-a very strange ; I knowa man 
one time, he thing it was wrong to go to cock-fight’ Sunday evenin’. 
I thing it is all ’abit. Every man will sure go to heaven if he like his 
rilligion the bez. Jazs, hof course, not if they not have been chris- 
ten’. Even I thing some niggers will go.’’ 

Not less delightful is his zaive astonishment at the new spirit of 
honesty which he feels kindled within him by his contact with the good, 
simple-minded Posson : 

‘* Baptiste, you know wi’at I goin’ to do wid dis money ?”’ 

“¢ Non, m'steur.”’ 

‘* Well, you can strike me dead if I don’t goin’ to pay hall my 
debts! ”’ 

The historical work which Mr. Cable is now doing for his city of 
New Orieans is good and solid work, but it is to be hoped that he will 
not allow it to detain him too long from the peculiar field of fiction in 
which he shines distinct and unapproachable. 





JEWISH SCIENTISTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.—This little volume (‘‘ The 
Sciences Among the Jews, Before and During the Middle Ages.’’ By 
M. J. Schleiden, Ph. D. ‘Translated from the fourth German edition. 
Baltimore: D. Binswanger & Co.,) is a brief recital of the intellectual 
achievements of Judaism. It traces the connection of the Jewish au- 
thors of our own time—Deutsch, and Salvada, and Munk, and Oppert, 
and Frankel, and Graetz,—back, through Mendelssohn, and Spinoza, 
and Maimonides, to the earliest leaders of Jewish thought and the great 
representative names of Jewish literature. The general diffusion of 
learning among the Jews in the East was in turn extended to the West ; 
and schools, seminaries and academies grew in rapid ‘succession in all 
the larger towns of Spain, France and Italy. Their medical instruction 
at Montpellier and Salerno was the foundation of all the numberless 
schools of medicine that now exist on both continents. The theolbgical 
learning of the Jews was the development of two thousand years of 
continuous study of the Scriptures. Biblical criticism originated with 
them fifteen centuries ago, and in their hands grew to the dignity of an 
independent science. It was of one of their students that at the time 
of the Reformation it was said: ‘‘If Lyra had not played, Luther would 
not have danced.’’ The literature of the Talmud is prodigious, but it 
by no means exhausted Jewish activity. At the time of the Visigoths, 
the Jews wrote against Christianity in well-turned Latin, and philology 
was an hereditary study with a succession of Jewish authors. Poets, 
philosophers, and doctors, both of law and medicine, took a distin- 
guished place in Jewish literature ; and Scaliger, and Albertus Magnus, 
and Thomas Aquinas, all acknowledged their indebtedness to the now- 
forgotten Jews. 

Tradition preserved by Josephus and Eusebius reports that Aristotle 
was first a student of, and then a convert to, Jewish philosophy ; while 
the influence of Aristotle is largely recognized in the writings of 
Maimonides, the founder of modern Jewish ethics. Jews were not only 
inventors of bills of exchange and letters of credit, but they were 











eminent as teachers of civiland commerciallaw. As late as the sixteenth 
century, the leading physicians and surgeons were Jews ; and their con- 
tributions to literature extended beyond the field of medicine into the 
domain of the natural sciences. They were mathematicians and astrono- 
mers, masters of their own chronology and calendar, and of the Arabic 
system of notation. A Jew taught in the thirteenth century the true 
theory of the earth’s motion, afterwards accepted universally at the 
hands of Copernicus. As farmers in the reign of Justinian, as states- 
men in the best days of the Persian monarchy, as theologians aiding 
Mohammed in the composition of the Koran, as metallurgists under the 
Moors in Spain, as diplomatists under Charlemagne, as financiers under 
the Popes, the Jews were distinguished by representative men whose 
names are revived and whose services are recounted in Schleiden’s 
pages. Lafontaine drew largely from early Jewish writers of fables ; 
among the German minnesingers was a Jew; Boccaccio followed a 
Jewish poet who was one of Dante’s intimate friends; and Spanish 
Jewesses are found prominent in the poetry of that language. Jews 
translated the Old Testament into Greek, made the writings of the 
Greeks familiar to the Moorish Arabs, translated Ptolemy into Arabic, 
and Aristotle into Latin, and made Euclid known. ‘They founded the 
science of language; they reduced medicine to a science; they pre-. 
served the traditions of the past, both in sacred and profane literature ; 
and now, in Dr. Schleiden, a botanist, they find a warm advocate 
against recent attacks. }.G. &. 





PENNYPACKER’S ‘‘ HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.’’— 
Among the evidences of a substantial growth of literary taste and liter- 
ary art in this quarter of the Republic, we recognize the work of careful 
and systematic students like Mr. Pennypacker. In his present volume 
(‘* Historical and Biographical Sketches.’’ By Samuel W. Pennypacker. 
Philadelphia: Robert A. Tripple,) he has added valuable material to 
our stock of history, and has helped to develop the field of study in 
sociology which here has had so few workers. These ‘‘ Sketches,’’ fif- 
teen in number, include studies in the history of Germantown, and of 
the causes which led to the settlement there; the Mennonite emigra- 
tion from Germany to Pennsylvania; biographical sketches of David 
Rittenhouse, the two Op den Graeffs of Germantown,—Abraham and 
Dirck,—William Moore, Samuel Richardson, Captain Joseph Richard- 
son and Colonel Samuel John Atlee ; addresses of a memorial nature on 
President Garfield, Henry Armitt Brown and Colonel Charles Frederick 
Taylor; and other papers to which we shall further refer. 

The two historical papers, referring to the settlement of German- 
town and the Mennonite migration, are probably the most valuable in, 
the collection. Mr. Pennypacker has carefully studied these subjects, 
tracing back into the German chronicles the origin of the human 
streams, and showing the relationship between influences at work in the 
Old World and results that were presented in the New. Two others 
among the papers have, however, a unique character and exceptional 
interest. These are the one referring to Christopher Dock, ‘‘ the pious 
schoolmaster of Skippack,’’ and Mr. Pennypacker’s narrative of his 
experiences during ‘‘six weeks in uniform,’’ in the militia campaign of 
1863. Such a character as Christopher Dock well deserves rescue from 
the decay of time, and the recital of his homely, simple, earnest work 
can hardly fail to impress the reader. One working so faithfully, so 
humbly, and under so profound a sense of duty, is a revelation to these 
days of selfish hurry and ignoble greediness. The old schoolmaster of 
Skippack might well have his statue ; he is certainly well entitled to this 
memoir, and the printing of his quaint and homely rules and precepts. 
Concerning the military narrative, the first suggestion of the critic is 
that it scarcely belongs—the same may be more particularly said of the 
three addresses,—to this collection. But it is so straightforward, so 
vivid, and so clear an account of a very interesting episode in the great 
action of 1863, that it justifies itself fully. To many it will be the 
most acceptable of all; everything that adds to our knowledge of the 
details of the campaign of Gettysburg is interesting, and where, as in 
this case, it is the plain narrative of personal experience and adventure 
present readers and future students of history will give it unhesitating 
welcome. 

Mr. Pennypacker works with the devotedness of one in love with 
his subjects. ‘They are all Pennsylvanian, and they are all worth the 
serious attention he has bestowed on them. His volume will have a 
value surviving that of many more ambitious books. 





Dr. Assott’s LIFE oF BEECHER.—Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ponderous 
‘*sketch,’’ as he calls it, of Henry Ward Beecher (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls,) has an introduction in which Dr. Abbott says that the life of 
Mr. Beecher cannot be written while that gentleman is living. This is 
an old and very unsatisfactory sort of an apology for literary short- 
comings. Why should not this life, as far as it has gone, be written as 
thoroughly now as years hence? There is, in fact, all the more reason 
for writing it now, if written it must be; for interest in the subject is 
naturally greater at this time than it carn be when the man is dead and 
gone. But such an apology is more than it professes to be; it is a 
pretence. Dr. Abbott has done the very best he could. He has told 
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all he knows, and enlisted the services of everyone he could think of 
who could furnish him reminiscences of divers kinds; yet he calls this 
weighty book of six hundred pages a ‘‘sketch,’’ and disclaims any in- 
tention of making it a “life.’’ For our own part, we doubt if the world 
will ever require anything more elaborate on this subject. Of personal 
incident there has been little more in Mr. Beecher’s life than there is 
apt to be in that of any clergyman. There may be developments in 
the great scandal which will be worth the telling, but otherwise that 
part of the record is of necessity scant ; while in all the portions of a 
career constituting the real life this biography is satisfyingly full, and 
can hardly be added to with effect. We have here avery thorough 
analysis of the character of the man, his theology, his preaching, his 
literary life, his oratory, his Abolitionism, and other reform work; and 
the portrait, if somewhat highly colored, is a very striking one. We 
do not go as far as Dr. Abbott in regarding Beecher as the greatest 
human product of this country; but he is undoubtedly a very im- 
pressive figure in our history. He is a many-sided man, and has done 
a variety of work not often accomplished by a man who is, first of all 
and beyond everything else, a preacher. The fault we have to find with 
Dr. Abbott’s book, apart from its often undue adulation, is with the 
vagueness of its form. He terms himself, indeed, its editor, and the 
bulk of the work is made up, as indicated, by contributions. If Dr. 
Abbott had taken this material under proper acknowledgment, and 
woven it together so as to tell a homogeneous story, the effect would 
have been happier. As it stands, it seems heavy reading, though it will 
for all that be highly prized, no doubt, by numbers of people. 

The work is issued under the subscription plan, and is put in an at- 
tractive form, with several fine portaits of its subject, showing him at 
different ages. Messrs. Douglass Bros. are the agents for Philadelphia. 


‘¢Wuom KATHIE MarRRIED.’’—A series of six volumes has been de- 
voted to the development of a youthful heroine who is now allotted a 
sort of culmination and apotheosis in a seventh, entitled ‘‘ Whom 
Kathie Married’’ (By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard). It is difficult to feel a very strong interest in the question indi- 
cated by the title of Miss Douglas’s new volume. The Xathzes of this 
world always marry ; it is their mé¢ier, their special reason for being ; 
and, having the choice of two such perfectly unexceptionable young 
men as the Charlie and the Bruce who are at the devotion of this spe- 
cial Kathte, the selection is a matter of indifference. Whether she 
keeps to her first intentions in favor of the irreproachable and heroic 
young curate, or throws him over for the equally irreproachable and 
heroic young soldier, we care not. All right, either way. 

There are, we are assured, a large circle of young readers who have 
followed Kathie through her previous adventures with delighted interest. 
The statement may be surprising, but it is doubtless true. To those 
young persons we commend the present volume as one replete with 
moralities of the most superior kind, and warranted not to keep them 
awake too late into the night. 


‘‘ HEGEL.’’—In the ‘‘ Philosophical Classics for English Readers,”’ 
edited by Professor Knight of St. Andrew’s University, the seventh vol- 
ume of the series is on ‘‘ Hegel,’’ and is written by Professor Edward 
Caird of Glasgow (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.). It is emi- 
nently worthy of its place in the series. Indeed, we seldom have seen 
so good a piece of popular writing on a difficult philosophic subject, 
unless it be Professor Huxley’s ‘‘ Hume.’’ A clear and distinct idea of 
Hegel as a man is conveyed to the reader in the first place. This is 
given in proper relation to the story of his times and the environment 
which influenced his development. Hegel as a personality has not the 
interest which attaches to many smaller men in the history of philosophy. 
But in view of the place he holds in the history of political and esthetic 
philosophy it is interesting to see how his stolid German character 
was affected by the events of the French Revolution and the War of 
Liberation, and to discover the secret of his wonderfully fine criticisms 
in his earnest and constant study of great works of art. If he had 
written nothing else than the ‘‘ Aésthetik,’’ it would have kept his name 
forever green. 


Hegel’s metaphysic is recognized as an exceedingly difficult subject 
of study. Mr. Stirling, Professor Wallace, and our American Hegel- 
ians, have done much to remove the obscurity. It is but just to place 
Professor Caird’s book on a level with the best attempts in this direc- 
tion. He shows that the Hegelian philosophy was one of the many 
attempts at that reconciliation of the old and the new which has occu- 
pied all great minds since 1783, and which probably will continue to 
occupy them for generations to come. A man takes rank in the history 
of modern thought either as having effected some workable reconcilia- 
tion, or as having yielded either to the tendency of innovation or that 
of conservatism. Hegel’s greatness in the world of speculative thought 
corresponds to Goethe’s in the world of art and Maurice’s in the field 
of theology. He kept his balance, not passively, but by effecting a 
great advance to the perception of the unity whose complete perception 
will end the strife. 





“ THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY.’* 
ALF A CENTURY has elapsed since Noah Webster frightened the British Isle 
from its propriety by publishing “ An American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage” (first American edition, 1828 ; first English, 1832). In spite of English con- 
servatism and the strong prejudice of literary magnates in favor of Dr. Johnson’s au- 
thority, the substantial merits of the new work secured for it wide acceptance and 
popular appreciation. Strenuous efforts were made by Todd, Latham, and others, to 
furbish up Dr. Johnson’s work for modern use; but no work of equal merit and success 
was produced until Dr. John Ogilvie prepared the first edition of “ The Imperial Dic- 
tionary ” (1847-55). In this he followed in the main the example of Webster, but 
added a new feature in the liberal introduction of illustrations in aid of definitions,— 
a practice which has since been adopted by all dictionaries that make any pretensions 
to completeness. In other respects the work was a good exemplification of that pecu- 
liar talent of the Scotch for arranging, condensing and imparting information which 
has made Edinburgh a publishing centre for dictionaries and encyclopedias. Down to 
the present time, ‘‘ The Imperial Dictionary” has passed through four complete re- 
visions, the last being by Charles Annandale, A. M. It has now reached such a stage 
of perfection that it is justly presented to the American public by Zhe Century Com- 
pany of New York as the complete standard English dictionary. 





It is issued in four imperial octavo volumes. Its external appearance is indeed 
prepossessing, and on opening it the eye is refreshed by the excellence of the paper 
and the clearness of the print. Each word defined is printed in bold-faced type which 
readily catches attention as we glance down the page. The illustrations, already 
referred to, are superior in finish to those found in our American dictionaries, and their 
usefulness and frequency can be judged from the fact that we find on one page illus- 
trations of the “ farthingale ” of Queen Elizabeth’s time, the “ /asces” of the Roman 
consuls, the “ fasciculate ” root of a plant, and the “ /ascime” of military art. It will 
thus be seen how serviceable pictorial presentations are in many historical terms, in 
botany, in zodlogy, in architecture, and the various arts and sciences. Definitions are 
often made more clear in this way than they could be by whole pages of text. 


In justification of the claim of « The Imperial Dictionary” on American patronage 
as the most complete and accurate dictionary of the English language, our attention is 
first called to the number of words defined, amounting to one hundred and thirty 
thousand. Compound words have been omitted wherever the meaning is obvious 
from the simple parts; but this rule is not so construed as to exclude such words as 
“ boot-jack ” or “ crush-hat,” which are here in their proper places. The aim has been 
to give the words of every author of prominence in English literature, from Chaucer 
down to the present day. In addition to the words used by standard English and 
American authors, the Scottish words which are found in Burns’s poems and Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels are properly included. Through the influence of recent poets 
and popular novelists, the use of such words is rapidly extending in general English 
literature. For instance, the word, “eerie,” for which De Quincey pleaded, though he 
acknowledged it to be provincial, is here quoted from Tennyson without any limitation 
in its use being marked. The lighter literature, and especially the realistic novels of the 
present day, admit colloquial expressions and slang so freely that there is a necessity to 
have such terms defined ; and we are pleased to find this want sufficiently supplied. 
« Americanisms ” are also given as fully and explained as correctly as in works devoted 
especially to that department of our language. It is a pleasure, indeed, to find some- 
times words that are commonly regarded as American or provincial here given without 
any indication that their use or special meaning is confined to the United States. 
Among these we may instance “ vest,” and “switch” (in connection with railroads), 
which is given as both noun and verb; while “shunt,” the so-called English equivalent, 
is given asa verb only. The peculiar verb, “to telescope,” is treated in the same way. 
For the word, “ bottoms,” denoting alluvial lands, we find Addison cited as authority. 
The phrase, “ let slide,” is referred to Shakespeare; “let on” is pronounced Scotch 
and American. ‘“ Poker” is defined as “‘a favorite game of cards inthe United States,” 
and again as “any frightful object, especially in the dark ; a bugbear (colloquial U. S.).” 
Among the terms marked as American, we find “ bob-o-link,” « bushelman” (said 
to be derived from “bush,” a thimble), ‘“ bush-whacker” (for which Washington 
Irving is quoted), “bunkum, or buncombe,” “checkers” (for draughts), ‘ cuss,” 
«“ darn” (for something stronger), “ Greaser,” “ lily-pad,” “section ” of land, “ stoop”’ 
(noun, with quotation from J. F. Cooper). Among those which are missing, perhaps 
as of too recent introduction, are “ bee-gum,” “ blizzard,” ‘“ boom,” “ bunko,” “ cuspi- 
dor,” « illiterate ” (as a noun), “ tony” (though we find “tonish, or tonnish,” with the 
same meaning). Of political terms, “repeater” and “ bull-dozing” are here; but 
“Stalwart” is missing, and the definition of “ Federal” is defective. With the ex- 
ception of these Americanisms, we have missed no word of common occurrence, or 
even of recent introduction. As an instance of its completeness, we mention that it 
has the geographical term, “ versant,” in its proper place; whereas it is found only in 
the appendix of “ Worcester,” and not at ali in «« Webster.” 

Attention is called to the wide range of authors from whom illustrative quotations 
are cited. The list is given in the fourth volume, and comprises more than fifteen 
hundred authors, whose special department and dates are also given. The quotations 
also have been selected with much care, and in this respect “ The Imperial Diction- 
ary” is superior to any other since Richardson’s. The extracts often supply important 
information concerning the use and meaning of the word, and are sometimes full 





* «The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language: A Complete Encyclopedic 
Lexicon, Literary, Scientific and Technological.” By John Ogilvie, LL.D. New 
edition, carefully revised and greatly augmented, by Charles Annandale, M. A. New 
York: Zhe Century Co. 1883. 
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definitions from competent authorities. For an example of the former, see the word, 
* coffee-house,” and of the latter the word, “ corral.” 

The department of etymology also receives the special care which the recent ad- 
vances in philology have required. The labors of Latham, Wedgwood and Skeat, and 
the contributions of scores of others, have been duly examined and the merits of each 
suggestion weighed. That there has been independence of judgment, is evident from 
a comparison of the etymologies given by Skeat with those in “ The Imperial Diction- 
ary.” Some venerable errors are here corrected, one of which is making « calumet ” 
an Indian word ; whereas it is French, derived from the Latin ‘ ca/amus,” and is a 
parallel form with “ chalumeau.” See also “ beef-eater,” the derivation of which from 
“ buffetier”’ is properly pronounced fanciful. 

The special feature which distinguishes this dictionary from all others is its ency- 
clopzedic character. Terms including a sufficiently wide range, instead of being dis- 
missed with a brief statement of their meaning, receive also a statement of their rela- 
tions and associations. Historical references are supplied wherever necessary, and 
abundant information is given under the terms of arts, sciences, philosophy, theology 
and law. Something similar is found occasionally in other dictionaries; but it is here 
used to such an extent that the editors and publishers are justified in claiming it as the 
new and distinguishing characteristic of “The Imperial Dictionary.” In regard to 
this they have anticipated the needs, not only of general readers, but of students; for 
science is now so mingled with current literature that readers of all classes are com- 
pelled to resort to books of reference frequently, and it is desirable often, in order to 
understand fully a particular passage, to have more than a mere statement that the 
word in question is a term of a certain science. 

We are pleased to learn that all controversy as to the copyright of any part of the 
dictionary which is founded on the work of American scholars has been happily 
avoided, as the publishers have taken care to make liberal arrangements with the 
holders of American copyright. It is also announced that a further revision and 
extension of this work has been commenced, under the direction of the eminent 
philologist, Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College; but as the labor involved will 
probably require years for its completion “The Imperial Dictionary” in its present 
form will continue to be offered for American patronage. 








SCIENCE. 

“ ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE.”—-By George J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Zo- 
dlogical Secretary of the Linnzan Society (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1883).— 
The subject treated of in this work, one of the latest and unquestionably one of the 
most interesting of the volumes pertaining to the “ International Scientific” series, is 
one that could not at any time fail to attract special attention, alike on the part of the 
commoner, the casual scientific investigator, or the more strictly observant naturalist. 
Apart from the peculiar interest attaching to the bare facts themselves as narrated, the 
subject acquires unusual importance from the circumstance of its involving one of the 
mest subtle of the many problems connected with the profoundest and loftiest of all 
scientific questions, —evolution,—and one which from the difficulty of handling has thus 
far pretty effectually escaped the analysis of both logician and natural philosopher. We 
refer to the genesis of the mind, or, more succinctly, mental evolution. Toward the 
solution of this problem Mr. Komanes has gathered together the array of facts which 
are placed before us in the present volume, and which together constitute a veritable 
encyclopedia of comparative psychology ; the bearing of these facts upon the question 
at issue will form the material of a second volume. Science may be congratulated on 
having obtained for its interpreter a man of the sagacity, ability, and, if we may be 
allowed the expression, conscientious discrimination, which characterize our author; 
indeed, it may well be doubted whether anyone more competent toaccomplish the task 
set before him could anywhere have been found. An experimentalist himself for years 
past, a close observer and analyzer of the investigations of others, Mr. Romanes has 
acquired such a clear conception of the boundaries and possibilities of the science of 
which he treats, its numerous difficulties and intricacies, and its manifold interpreta- 
tions, that he may with justice be considered as its almost sole possessor, if, indeed, not 
its true founder. 

In the brief space at our command, it is impossible to enter into a minute analysis 
of the work before us. Suffice it to say that the author has gathered together almost 
every really important fact (or, at least, such as can be considered authentic,) bearing 
upon the subject of animal intelligence that could readily be laid hold of, and that 
these facts, which pertain to nearly all the classes of the animal kingdom, from almost 
the lowest to the highest, are presented in a manner which cannot but prove highly 
enjoyable, even to the least scientifically-inclined reader. Of the five hundred pages 
which make up the volume, upward of one hundred are devoted to the study of those 
wonderful creatures, the ants (whose brain in the estimation of the late Mr. Darwin 
“is one of the most marvellous atoms of matter in the world,—perhaps more so than 
the brain of a man”), fifty-seven to bees and wasps, thirty-five to the dog, and nearly 
the same number to monkeys in general. In common with nearly all naturalists of any 
prominence, it need scarcely be said that Mr. Romanes is a firm believer in animal in- 
telligence, and not only in intelligence as existing in the higher forms of life, but also 
in very nearly the lowest. It is with pleasure we note that so much good use has been 
made of the labors and writings of our own fellow-citizen and laborer in the field of 
animal intelligence, the Rev. H. C. McCook. 

SKULLs oF AssassIns.—The London Academy gives a brief but interesting résumé, 
extracted from the bulletin of the Anthropological Society of Paris, of the labors of 
M. Orchanski in a special field of anthropological anatomy which has of recent years 


received considerable attention,—namely, the investigation of the crania of assassins. : 


Careful comparative measurements made on a series of twenty-four crania belonging to 





the Orfila collection tend to show that compared with normal specimens the crania of 
assassins are higher, smaller anteriorly, and relatively larger posteriorly. The foramen 
magnum has also been found to be situated further back. On the whole, it is stated, 
M. Orchanski’s observations confirm those of M. Ten Kate, Bordier, and other pre- 
vious observers, and lend some support to the view that from craniological considera- 
tions assassins may be regarded as forming a natural group with definite characteristics, 


NATURE OF SHEET-LIGHTNING.—It is a circumstance familiar to almost everybody 
that lightning frequently manifests itself during the summer months without appearing 
to be accompanied by the usuai electrical detonation, or thunder, supposed by many to 
be characteristic of forked lightning. The question has frequently been raised whether 
the so-called “ sheet-lightning,” or thunderless lightning, differed in any way from the 
lightning of ordinary thunder-storms, or whether the absence of thunder was not in 
reality more of a supposition than a fact, seeing that it might actually exist, and yet be 
inaudible at the furthest limits where the lightning would still be visible. Strange 
though it may appear, physicists are still far from unanimous in their views respecting 
the problem, and, indeed, it is stated that new observations are about being made in 
England for the purpose of definitely settling the question. Ina note recently pub- 
lished on this subject, Professor Tyndall furnishes the following interesting data, bor- 
rowed from his Alpine experiences: “The Monte Generoso, overlooking the Lake of 


Lugano, is about fifty miles from the Bel Alp as the crow flies. The two points are. 


connected by telegraph; and frequently, when the we¢terleuchten [sheet-lightning, ] 
as seen from the Bel Alp was in full play, I have telegraphed to the proprietor of the 
Monte Generoso Hotel, and learned in every instance that our silent lightning co- 
existed in time with a thunder-storm more or less ‘terrific’ in Upper Italy.” 


PROTECTIVE COLORING OF DEEP-SEA ANIMALS.—Few facts pertaining to the physi- 
ognomy of animals have been made more patent than that which concerns adaptive- 
ness to the environs ; in other words, the conditions of structure which render a given 
animal most suited to the region which it inhabits. The value of color as a protecting 
medium in the struggle for existence has long since been recognized, and its application 
in nature is beautifully exemplified in the case of the animals of the desert, in the 
animals of the snow and ice, and in those inhabiting the free surface of the ocean, 
where in the one case we are presented with the sombre hues of desert regions, in the 
other with the characteristic white, and, finally, in the last with those transparent tints, 
such as are shown by the jelly-fishes, which render an object all but undistinguishable 
from the supporting medium. Viewed from the standpoint of protective resemblances, 
the coloring of deep-sea animals, which show no such agreement with their surround- 
ings, but rather just the opposite, has proved a not inconsiderable puzzle to naturalists. 
Professor Keller of Zurich, Switzerland, who has recently devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the subject, finds: (1) That the body color of the inhabitants of the deep is 
usually more or less brilliant or intense; (2) that it is generally simple (of a nearly 
uniform tint); and (3) that red, orange and purple (to an extent, also, green,) pre- 
dominate, especially purple, to the almost total exclusion of blue and violet. The bright 
red and orange are characteristic of the forms living between sixty and two hundred and 
forty feet,—the region stil] invaded by sunlight,—whereas in the depths below two hun- 
dred and forty feet (down to nine thousand feet and more,) purpleis the distinguishing 
color. In explanation of this apparent anomaly, Professor Keller points out the fact that 
at only a moderate distance from the surface the water receives but the green and blue 
rays, and consequently presents an optical condition similar to that which would be 
maintained on the surface, were all but the blue and green rays from a beam of white 
light cut off. An object placed in the path of the existing (blue or green,) ray would, 
then, in order to be rendered least visible, have to assume the color complementary to 
that of the ray,—as red to green-blue, orange to blue, and soon. And this is precisely 
what is exhibited in the case of the coloring of deep-sea animals. To the possible 
objection that might be urged, that beyond the point of solar illumination no color is 
necessary (and, therefore, why the purple in the abyssal regions?) Professor Keller 
recalls the fact that the illumination as induced by animal phosphorescence is probably 
sufficient even in these greater depths to necessitate such a protective coloring, and 
that the color as it there actually exists is the complementary to that evolved by the 
phosphorescence (green). 


Notes.—Mr. A. H. Keane, the well-known English ethnologist, announces in a 
public letter, under date of May 9th, his intention of publishing a comprehensive 
treatise on the racesof mankind, ‘ harmonizing with the present state of anthropological 
inquiry.” The work, whose publication will probably extend over two years, will em- 
brace, in addition to the general topic of the classification of the various races, con- 
siderations connected with the evolution of man, the antiquity and specific unity of 
the species, the present varieties of mankind, the physical and moral criteria of race, 
the fundamental human types, their evolution and dispersion, the peopling of the con- 
tinents, the origin of articulate speech, the morphological orders and families of speech, 
and the problem of specific linguistic diversity within the same ethnical group. 
Professor Tyndall, who, owing to some disagreement with the members of the advisory 
board, recently resigned his connection with the Trinity House, was on May 7th re- 
elected professor of natural philosophy at the Royal Institution. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has been elected a corresponding member of the Paris Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences. It isannounced from London that a company has been formed, 
with the Duke of Marlborough as chairman, for the purpose of carrying the Mediter- 
ranean into the heart of Palestine,—a rival scheme in opposition to the Suez Canal. 
The project as laid down is to cut a canal some twenty-five miles in length from Haifa 
on the Bay of Acre, through the plain of Asdraelon, to the valley of the river Jordan, 
and another somewhat shorter from the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf of Akabah 
(Red Sea). It is contemplated to make the first section two hundred feet wide and 
forty feet deep. If the enterprise is successfully carried out, it is expected that an 
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inland sea, about two hundred miles long, varying in width from three to ten miles, and 
deep enough to float vessels of the largest size, would be formed, extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. Professor Sylvester, the eminent mathematician 
of the Johns Hopkins University, announces in the Uiversity Circular for April that y 
definite proof of the impossibility of squaring the circle has finally been rendered 
possible,—a discovery that will tend to make the last few months a period forever 
memorable in the record of mathematical science. A. H. 











“THE POSSIBILITY OF NOT DYING.” 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
T is usually gratifying to find one’s work of sufficient importance to be noticed by 
journals of influence, even though misunderstood, but more satisfactory when there 
is no question as to the justice bestowed in making an estimate. In noticing the little 
book on “The Possibility of Not Dying,” « R. E. T.” seems to have fallen into the 
common error of assuming that the ideal world referred to inthe work would be full of 
old people, instead of those young in spirit and purpose, however old in years. 

“R. E. T.” has evidently failed to see that the argument depends on an entirely 
different basis than the mere longevity of individuals, and that a fundamental idea is 
that life isa force which no one now understands; that if we did understand this 
force, and were able to control it, then it might be stored up and indefinitely aug- 
mented. 

As a result, then, instead of “a world full of old people, dried up and convention- 
alized,” assumed by “R. E. T.,” we should have a world blooming with life and beauty, 
where death, deformity and suffering would be entirely unknown. And the beauty of 
this argument is, theoretically considered, that there is no flaw either in premise or in- 
ference, since force evidently is as boundless as the possible acquisition of knowledge. 

New York, Fune 5. Very respectfully, H, C. Kirk. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Doctor Craupius: A TRUE Story. By F. Marion Crawford. Pp. 353. $1. Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE NEW GUIDE OF THE CONVERSATION IN PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH. In Two 
Parts. By Pedro Carolino. First American Edition, Reprinted Verbatim et 
Literatim. With an Introduction, by Mark Twain. Pp, 182. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


SINNERS AND SAINTS: A TouR ACROSS THE STATES, AND ROUND THEM; WITH 
THREE MONTHS AMONG THE Mormons. By Phil Robinson. Pp. 370. $1.50. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


AN INLAND VoyAGE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Pp. 261. $1. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


A Visit To CEYLON. By Ernest Haeckel. Translated by Clara Bell. Pp. 337. 
$2.50. S. E. Cassino & Co., Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


A MANUAL OF TAXIDERMY. ByC. J. Maynard. Pp. 111. $1.50. S. E. Cassino 
& Co., Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 


LinpsAy’s LucK: A Nover. By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. Pp. 172. $0.25. T. B. 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY; OR, APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE AS BASED UPON STATICAL 
SOCIOLOGY AND THE LEss COMPLEX SCIENCES. By Lester F. Ward, A. M. 
Two Volumes, Pp. 726 and 698. $5. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By George Bancroft. Vol. II. 
Pp. 565. $2.50. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia.) 

THE Data or Etuics. By Herbert Spencer. Pp. 288. $0.50. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


SURF AND WAVE: THE SEA AS SUNG BY THE PoETs. Edited by Anna L. Ward. 
Illustrated. Pp. 618. $3. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. HENRY GEORGE, author of “ Progress and Poverty,” is writing a reply to 

the numerous criticisms of that remarkable book. The fifteenth edition of 

Miss McLean’s “Cape-Cod Folks” was as eagerly called for as any of its prede- 

cessors. Miss M. Betham-Edwards has written a serial story for Harpers Weekly 

called “ Disarmed.”. Messrs. Puttick & Sons, the London auctioneers, announced 

that they would on June Ist sell the books returned imperfect from the Sunderland 

Library sale, and a series of lots found since the completion of the catalogue. 

An exhaustive biography of Swedenborg is coming from the press of Roberts Brothers. 
It is the work of Mr. Benjamin Worcester. 














The leaders of the new theological movement within the Congregational denomi- 
nation are determined to have a Boston organ, and the first number of The Andover 
Review, edited by Professors Harris, Hinks, Smyth and Tucker of Andover Seminary, 
will appear in the early autumn, with the imprint of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
It will number among its contributors such men as President Ladd of New Haven. 
President Seelye of Northampton, and Dr. Duryea, Dr. McKenzie and Dr. Gladden. 


It was reported at the annual meeting of the trustees of Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
recently held at Stratford-on-Avon, that the number of visitors who had paid for ad- 
mission to the poet’s house and to the museum during the past year was close upon 
thirteen thousand. It was unanimously resolved to throw open free of charge, three 
days in each week, New Place, where Shakespeare lived and died. The offer of Mr. 
Halliwell Phillips to autotype the Shakespearean documents and records in the museum 
was accepted with thanks, and it was also decided to prepare a descriptive calendar of 
the contents of the library and museum. 


Mrs. Mary Clemmer is writing a sketch of Lucretia Mott for a forthcoming book. 
Anthony Comstock says that the societies for the suppression of vice have de- 
stroyed during the past ten years more than twenty-five tons of villainous literature. 
The little book, “ Publishers and Authors,” published by Messrs. Geo. P. Put- 











nam’s Sons, has been quite successful, a second edition being on the press. A 
Georgia friend writes to 7he Continent that the health of Mr. Paul Hayne, the poet, is 
by no means so seriously affected as has been supposed. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish shortly General Humphreys’s new book, enti- 
tled “Gettysburg to the Rapidan: The Army of the Potomac, from July, 1863, to 
March, 1864.” They will publish at the same time Rear-Admiral Ammen’s “Atlantic 
Coast,” and Commander Mahan’s “Gulf and Inland Waters,” these being the con- 
cluding volumes of their naval series. “Underground Russia,” Mrs. Schayer’s tales, 
and Mr. Moody’s “ Land and Labor in the United States,” which have before been 
announced, will appear soon. 





A volume entitled “ Circuit-Court Practice” has just been issued by Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co., which gives a digest of the statutes and decisions upon the jurisdiction, 
original and appellate, of the circuit courts of the United States, also of the rules and 
decisions relating to the pleadings and practice of those courts, by Erastus Thatcher. 
This volume contains the decisions found in the reports of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, from the second of Dallas to the thirteenth of Otto, inclusive, and all 
the reports of the circuit courts for the nine circuits. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have begun a new series of popular works on 
“American Commonwealths,” to be edited by Mr. Horace Scudder. The first volume 
is “ Virginia: A History of the People,” by John Esten Cooke. The series will not 
be so long a line as that of the States, for only such will be included “ as have exerted 
some positive influence in the shaping of the national Government, or have illustrated 
in a noteworthy way any peculiar political principles.” 


Mr. Gabriel Harrison’s “ Life of John Howard Payne” will appear in 2 limited 
edition in July. It will have several illustrations and autographic /ac-similes. 
Mr. E. E. Brown’s “ Life of Oliver Wendell Homes” is nearly ready at D. Lothrop & 
Co.’s. Dr. Holmes has furnished his biographer with fresh data. Mr. John W. 
Chadwick’s first book of poems has entered its sixth edition, and Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers are about to publish his second volume, bearing the title, « In Nazareth Town: 
A Christian Fantasy.” The Scribners have sold: to Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. their entire list of school text-books, and will hereafter not undertake the 
publication of educational works. 











Launcelot Cross, the author of “Characteristics of Leigh Hunt,” will shortly pub- 
lish in England a new volume, entitled “ Hesperides: The Occupations, Relaxations 
and Aspirations of a Life,” which will treat of the intellectual and moral influence of 
Hunt, Hazlett, Wordsworth, Swedenborg, etc. The “Newstead” edition of 
Byron’s works will be brought out by Messrs. E. Claxton & Co., of Philadelphia, in 
the course of a few months. The form is the octavo shape of the “Avon” Shakespeare. 
A biography of Byron is being prepared by Professor John Nichols for this interesting 
venture of Messrs. Claxton & Co. 





It is reported that Alphonse Daudet is to be elected the successor of Jules Sandeau 
in the French Academy, but that he will decline the honor, because it would prevent 
him from finishing a novel in which the “Immortals” are subjected to severe treat- 
ment. The British Society of Hebrew Literature has come to an untimely end, 
after a somewhat spasmodic existence for about ten years. It is curious that rabbinic 
studies seem to languish among Jews just at the time when they are most flourishing 
in the Gentile world. 





In these days of book-selling and book-making, there are probably few establish- 
ments which can compete in the number of their issues with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, whose annual tale of work has once more been brought before the 
public. From the report it is learned that the receipts from the sale of the Scriptures 
in England and abroad during the past year were £98,068, giving an increase of 
43225; and, adding £104 3s. 7¢@. for Indian colportage, the total income from all 
sources reached £210,000, or £10,816 in excess of the corresponding total for 1882, 
but only £1,098 above the more normal year that preceded it. The expenditure 
amounted to £207,996, or to £17,079 above the expenditure of the previous year. 
The issues from the Bible House in London amounted to 1,542,413 copies, and from 
depots abroad to 1,422,223, making a total of 2,964,636 copies, or 26,091 more than 
in the previous year. The returns showed a decided increase in the number of com- 
plete Bibles and New Testaments, as compared with portions, The issues of the 
Society from its commencement to the close of last year reached a total of 96,917,629 
copies. 


The latest of the “ Hammock” series of novels, published by Messrs. H. A. Sum- 
ner & Co., Chicago, is ready this week, under the title of “ Caleb the Irrepressible.” 
It is a story of Southern life. 


The Westminster Review for April (Ferree & Co.,) is unusually interesting in its 
record of contemporary literature. Among the articles proper in the number, papers 
on “Humanism in Germany,” and “ The Carlyle-—Emerson Correspondence,” will 
excite notice. They are able, fair and exhaustive. A review of Thomas Hardy’s 
novels we do not think so much of; it is too indiscriminate in its praise, lays too little 
stress on Hardy’s great power of describing nature, and has nothing to say of his 
curious lack of moral perception, as shown in “ Two on a Tower.” There is a sound 
piece of criticism in the number on the Russian poet and novelist, Pouschkin. 


Blackwood for May reviews the Mrs. Carlyle letters in just and vigorous fashion, 
and gives considerable space to recent German literature. It has political articles on 
‘“‘Treland” and “ The State of Europe,”—papers written from an elevated standpoint 
and carrying conviction in various ways. In fiction,—always Maga’s “strong hold,”— 
the serial, “ The Millionaire,” progresses satisfactorily, and Mrs. Oliphant’s fine novel, 
“The Ladies Lindores,” is brought to a conclusion. There is no doubt at all of this 
being one of the best of Mrs. Oliphant’s long list of books. Possibly it is the very 
best. (Ferree & Co.) 








ART NOTES. 


T is stated that Hubert Herkomer works with astonishing rapidity and precision 
with the dry point. The Adelphi Art Association of Brooklyn is a recently- 
formed society which had its origin in the Adelphi Art School. Its object is to pro- 
mote interest in art matters among the students and their friends. The sculptor 
Harnisch of Philadelphia is busily at work in Rome, on the colossal bronze statue of 
Calhoun, for Charleston, S. C. The bust of W. M. Evarts by Bartholdi is suc- 
cessful in features, but not in the shape of the head. 











Nearly all of the American etchers of prominence are at work on plates for the forth- 
coming portfolio of their works. Thomas Hicks has sold to the family of General 
Meade his portrait of that officer, representing him at the Centennial Exhibition. 
William Butler, a full-blooded Cherokee Indian, is a painter in oils and a skilful 
carver. An art-loan exhibition will be held in New York next December, in aid 
of the Bartholdi statue pedestal fund. William M. Chase has sailed for Antwerp, 
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to spend the summer abroad. Miss Annie C. Shaw, of Chicago, has an exhibition 
of thirty-three oils and water-colors in that city. 


The amount raised to send abroad the American contribution to the Munich Inter- 
national Art Exhibition did not meet the expenses. The members of the committee 
had to pay their own insurances ($6.25 on the thousand dollars), and request other 
artists sending high-priced works to do the same to the amount of fifty per cent. 
Neither was there money to decorate the American exhibit as will be done with those 
of other nations. Mr. Dannat’s “ Arragonese Smugglers” in the Sa/on has been 
bought by the Government, and the artist has been awarded a medal. Mr. Dannat is 
a young American artist. 


The technical schools of the New York Metropolitan Museum are doing such ex- 
cellent work that it is a pity there is not a large amount of funds available for their 
maintainance. The recent San Francisco exhibition was not much of a success, — 
at least, for the artists. A few pictures by local artists were sold, but none by Eastern 
painters. There is a project in New York looking towards the purchase of 
Herkomer’s “ Immigrants at Castle Garden,” with a view of its presentation to the 
Metropolitan Museum. 


At the request of a large number of the friends and admirers of the late Eugéne 
Delacroix, the French Ministry of Fine Arts has awarded his widow a pension of one 
thousand francs. The Princess Louise contributes a number of water-color 
sketches, taken in Bermuda, California, and elsewhere, to the art exhibition at Toronto. 

A decree has been published continuing M. Paul Dubois in his position as 
director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts for five years, to date from the Ist of the present 
month. Doyle’s statue of General Lee, for New Orleans, will be cast in bronze 
in New York. 


Van Dyck’s “Adoration of the Shepherds,” formerly in the chapel of the hospital at 
Lille, has been transferred to the Palais Ribour, in which there has been formed a 
museum of the Belgium hospitals, which own art ireasures in great numbers. 

M. Louis Fould is the founder of a prize offered by the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. For 1884 the sum of four thousand dollars will be awarded, either to foreigners 
or Frenchmen, for the best treatise on the history of the arts prior to the time of 
Pericles. The number of lady amateurs represented in the Sa/on is remarkable. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


—The capital commission of Dakota met in Fargo on the 2d inst., and selected 
Bismarck as the capital of the Territory. 


—The spread of Mormonism in portions of North Carolina is causing much excite- 
ment among the people. In Gaston and Rutherford counties, seventeen missionaries 
are engaged in the work of proselytism, and have made thirty-seven converts within a 
short time, fifteen of whom have gone to Utah. 





—tThe latest advices from Hermosillo, Mexico, indicate that the Indians in the 
Sierra Madre have been forced from those mountains by General Crook, and are scat- 
tered among the settlements. 


—The greatest rain-storm ever seen in Western Iowa visited Council Bluffs on the 
Ist inst., and flooded Indian Creek, which flows through part of thecity. Bridges and 
dwellings were swept away, the number of buildings wrecked being estimated at 
seventy-five, but no lives were lost. The loss on property is estimated at five hundred 
thousand dollars. 


—At Topeka, Kansas, on the 2d inst., the county attorney filed a petition in the su- 
perior court asking to have Mayor Joseph Wilson disqualified from holding any office 
of trust or profit hereafter in the State, and to declare that he has forfeited his office. 
This action arises out of the refusal of the Mayor to obey the provisions of the Prohi- 
bition law, and the case is to test the remedies of the people against public officers who 
refuse to do their sworn duty. 


—Rev. H. E. Jacobs, D. D., has formally accepted the chair of the Norton Profes 
sorship in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, made vacant by the death 
of Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D. 


—The grand jury in Chicago has indicted Francis Chaffee, the county undertaker- 
for illegally disposing of the bodies of the pauper dead. 


—Lord Derby, British Colonial Secretary, in reply to a deputation says that the 
Cabinet will defer their decision relative to the annexation of New Guinea to Queens. 
land, until they have received a full report on the matter from the Queensland Govern. 
ment. , 


—Arrangements have been completed for the pilgrimage from Canada to Lourdes. 
A large party will leave Montreal, with Fathers Vachue and Martineau as spiritual di- 
rectors. 


—Thomas Caffrey, the fourth of the Phoenix Park murderers brought to the gallows, 
was hanged in Kilmainham Jail on the 2d inst. During a farewell interview with his 
mother, Caffrey broke down completely. 


—The board of visitors at the Naval Academy have appointed, as an additional com- 
mittee on the standard of scholarship, Dr. S. A. Green, E. V. Kingsley, Professor G. I. 
Riché and Rev. J. W. Dinsmore. It is believed that this committee is appointed be- 
cause of recent complaints of cadets. 


—The State fish commission of North Carolina is engaged in stocking the Roanoke 
with striped bass. 


—At a meeting of the Land League in Montreal on the 2d inst., it was unanimously 
resolved to organize a national league for Canada in connection with the Irish League, 
“to aid in redressing the grievances of Ireland by legislative and constitutional 
means.” 


—Oscar C. Dewolf, city health commissioner of Chicago, thinks the statement that 
a large amount of adulterated lard is on the market, “is a pure fabrication.” Every 
pound of lard, he says, is inspected before it leaves the warehouses, ‘so that any unfit 
for consumption cannot find its way into the market.” 


—The Treasury Department having authorized the commissioners investigating the 
alleged sugar frauds in San Francisco to go to the Sandwich Islands, they sailed for 
Honolulu on the 5th inst. 


—An official telegram has been received, stating that the last obstacle to the con- 
clusion of a treaty between Spain and Chili has been removed. The Marquis de la 
Vega de Armijo, Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, has informed the Senate that he 
believed the treaty has already been signed, and that its conditions are honorable to 
both countries. 





—The grand jury at Austin, Texas, last week indicted nearly fifty members of the 
Legislature, with other parties, for gambling. On the 2d inst., someone entered the 
county clerk’s office and stole all the indictments, whereat “sporting circles are 
greatly elated.” 


—In the German Reichstag, on the 5th inst., the copyright convention with France 
and the treaty of commerce with Italy were passed. 


—Messrs. Davitt, Healy, M. P., and Quinn, who were sentenced in February to 
confinement in Kilmainham Jail for six months, for making inflammatory speeches, were 
released from prison on the 4th inst. 


—James Carey and the other informers who testified at the Dublin trials of the 
Phoenix Park murderers, have been notified that they must indicate the places out of 
the country to which they wish to be sent. Carey in reply protested that he would 
remain in Dublin; but the authorities pointed out to him that he would receive no 
police protection, and that on no condition would he be allowed to remain in Ireland. 


—The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the American Medical Association began on 
the 5th irst.,in Cleveland. About one thousand physicians were present. General 
E. S. Myer delivered an address of welcome. The annual address was delivered by 
Dr. J. L. Atlee, of Pennsylvania. 


. —The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that Governor Butler’s veto of 
the Union Safety Deposit Bill is valid, because it was written by him and signed while 
he was in the State, and was afterwards sent by messenger under his direction. “The 
fact that it was transmitted when the Governor was out of ,the State, is immaterial, so 
long as the official act was performed within the State ina proper manner, and neither 
he nor the Lieutenant-Governor ever disavowed that act.” 


—First Comptroller Lawrence, of the Treasury Department, has rendered a de- 
cision in favor of the Pacific railroad companies as to their right to receive payment in 
cash for transportation services to the Government on the leased or non-subsidized por- 
tions of their lines. 


—A special despatch from London to the Boston Heradd asserts that Queen Vic- 
toria’s health is in an unfavorable condition, severe dropsical symptoms having set in. 


—The Bedford Mineral Springs, at Bedford, Penna., have been sold to New York 
capitalists (said to be the Vanderbilts), for $252,000. Possession will be given on Octo- 
ber Ist. 


—The bill to prevent corrupt practices at elections passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons on the 5th inst. 


—An official report of the 5th inst. from Tonquin, in regard to the recent hostilities 
near Hanoi, states that Captain Riviere was killed while endeavoring to prevent the 
capture of a gun which was subsequently recovered. The French column retreated in 
good order. The wounded were carried back to Hanoi. The dead were left behind. 
The enemy lost one hundred and thirteen men. The situation at Hanoi is reassuring. 
Two companies of troops started from Haiphong for Hanoi on the 27th ult. The com- 
mander of Fort Nam Dinh telegraphs that he is able to repel any attack. 


—The regular session of the Pennsylvania Legislature closed on the 6th inst., and 
during the day a message was issued by Governor Pattison, calling both houses in extra 
session on the 7th inst. for the consideration of the apportionment bills. 


—Judge Foraker was nominated by the Republican State Convention of Ohio for 
Governor, by acclamation, on the 6th inst. 








DRIFT. 


—The professors in the University of France have often expressed their regret that 


nowhere could they find complete sets of the German academical dissertations. The 
Minister of Public Instruction has therefore made arrangements with thirty German, 
Swiss, Dutch and Scandinavian universities, by which he will receive eighteen sets of 
each of these publications for distribution to as many university libraries. They are 
already coming in at the rate of at least a thousand dissertations a year. A great deal 
of valuable matter appears in this most inconvenient form, and the German libraries are 
full of the little quartos; some even have a separate department for them, and the 
proper method of cataloguing and cheapest way of binding them are the subject of dis- 
cussion in all the treatises on library economy. 


_ —The editor of one of our exchanges has been overhauling some old newspapers. 
In one of them, the American Mercury, published by Elisha Babcock, of Hartford, 
dated Monday, May 1oth, 1790, is a letter from Benjamin Franklin to Noah Webster, 
on the subject of our language. In it Mr. Franklin says: “‘ During my absence in 
France, I find that several new words have been introduced in our Parliamentary 
language. For example, I find a verb formed from the substantive zotice - «I should 
not have oétced this, were it not,’ etc. Also, another verb from the substantive ad- 
vocate; *The gentleman who advocates, or who has advocated, that motion,’ etc. An- 
other from the substantive Arogress, the most awkward and abominable of the three: 
‘The committee, having progressed, resolved to adjourn.’ The word offosed, though 
not a new word, I find used ina new manner, as ‘the gentlemen who are offosed to 
this measure.’ If you should happen to be of my opinion with respect to these innova- 
tions, you will use your authority in reprobating them. The Latin language, long the 
vehicle used in distributing knowledge among the different nations of Europe, is daily 
more and more neglected.” 


—The complaint comes up from the religious papers that the “ anniversaries ” have 
dragged heavily this season. The old-time enthusiasm is gone. The spasmodic 
efforts which were three or four years ago made toward reviving decayed interest in 
the anniversaries, had the effect of producing an appearance of temporary life, but 
nothing more. There are some societies which have substantial .constituencies of 
wealthy friends, and, consequently, income enough to support their salaried officers 
and to do a fair amount of work, so as to show to the benevolent public a valid reason 
for their existence. Many of these societies are embarrassed by finding that as one 
rich friend after another dies there is a lack of new friends with wealth to take the 
place of the departed. One of the consequences of this is that the secretaries and 
directors have to make friends with the living, and secure legacies from them before 
their wills are finally made out. In fact, legacies are now the chief reliance of many 
of the societies. The basket collection at the anniversary meeting used to yield héav- 
ily, under powerful appeals from eloquent speakers. Now it hardly pays for the 
trouble of carrying it around, and at most of the anniversary meetings it is altogether 
omitted. The denominational societies fare much better than those which are “ volun- 
tary” and undenominational; for they have the churches to back them up, whereas 
the others have to depend largely upon the random charity of the Christian public at 


large. 
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—A “vegetarian ” supper, the object of which was to give a practical illustration 
of the economy with which life could be maintained on vegetable diet, was recently 
set before some prominent persons in London. The supper consisted of three courses, 
accompanied by brown bread and a cup of cocoa for each guest. A “hotch-potch ” 
soup was first served. It was composed of potatoes, turnips, carrots, leeks, celery,” 
green peas, parsley and butter. It was palatable, and it is claimed for it that it is 
nutritious. The next dish was a pie made of haricot beans, flour, onions and butter; 
and then followed the sweets,—a hot mess of rhubarb, rice and sugar. The cost of 
the meal was less than £1 55., being at the rate of threepence each person. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, June 7. 
HE settlement of the dispute over wages in the iron trade of Western Pennsyl- 
vania is a most gratifying feature, and one that comes at a good time. It relieves 
very considerably the general business situation, besides putting a better face on the 
condition of the great manufacturing industries. That it had a favorable effect on the 
public mind, may be seen in part in the quotations of value on the stock markets. 
Both at New York and Philadelphia, there has been a rise in nearly all stocks during 
the week, shares of the Central Railroad of New Jersey leading in the latter market, 
while the shares of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. also participate in the move- 
ment, both being favorably affected by the lease of the New Jersey road to the Read- 
ing, and the guaranty of dividends involved in the transaction. The crop reports have 
not materially changed; if anything, the prospect shows a slight improvement within 
the week. In petroleum, there has been a “ boom,” followed by a somewhat severe 
reaction, the rise being too great to be maintained. 
The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market, yesterday, compared with those ofa week ago: ~ 


June 6. May 29. 
Central Pacific, 76% 74% 
Canada Southern, . : 663 63% 
Denver and Rio Grande, . 4634 46% 
Delaware and Hudson, 109% 107 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, ° : - 126% 123% 
Erie, : . . . . . : : ‘ 36 3434 
Lake Shore, . : : , : - 109% 107% 
Louisville and Nashville, . - . : : 5034 48% 
Michigan Central, . 6 = ° ° ° 96 5% 92% 
Missouri Pacific, a P 3 P ‘ 104% 101% 
Northwestern, common, 132% - 128 % 
New York Central, 123 I21\% 
Ontario and Western, s ‘ ; - P 265% 
Omaha, . é = . A : - . - 46 44 
Pacific Mail, ‘ ; P ‘ ‘ 41% 
St. Paul, 104 5% 103 
Texas Pacific, . 38% 35% 
Union Pacific, . 97% 
Wabash, 27% 25% 
Wabash, preferred, P . ° ° 43% 41% 
Western Union, . ‘ ‘ * ‘ - 84 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadel- 
phia market, yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


June 6. May 29. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . 585% 573% 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . 28% 26% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 44% 42 ~—ibid 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, 661% 66% 
Northern Pacific, common, 50% 49% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, 88% 864% 
Northern Central Railroad, . 58 56% bid 
Buffalo, New York and Pittsburg Railroad, i4% 14% bid 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, 67 66% bid 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 192 bid 192% 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, , 18% 18 bid 
New Jersey Central, : 86% 78% 





THE DISPLAY OF SPRING BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY 
George C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his 
prices are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it will 
pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 





The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the Phila- 
delphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 103% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . p 112% 113 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . . 1123 113 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . - - 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ‘ ° ° 119% 119% 
United States 3s, registered, , 103% 103 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ° . ° 127 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 128 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ‘ . 129 
United States currency 6s, 1898, f ‘ . 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, ! e . P 131 
The specie movement in and out of New York continues very light. The imports 


last week were but $24,006, and the exports $154,000. The latter sum was entirely 
in silver. 

The New York banks in their statement for June 2d showed a small decrease in 
reserve, but they still have $9,071,650 in excess of the legal requirement. At this 
time last year, their excess of reserve was about four millions of dollars ($3,951,100). 
Their stock of specie is now sixty-two and a quarter millions. 

The Philadelphia banks in their statement of the same date showed an increase in 
the item of reserve of $702,404, in due from banks of $313,266, in due to banks of 
$281,123, in deposits of $1,232,333, and in circulation of $15,453. There was a de- 
crease in the item of loans of $64,192, and in national bank notes of $24,413. The 
banks had $5,938,000 loaned in New York. 

The total value of the exports of petroleum from the United States, during the ten 
months which ended April 3oth, last, amounted to $35,195,865, against $42,394,212 
during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 

The three-million Maryland defence loan will fall due next year. The last Legisla- 
ture of Maryland provided for its redemption by the issue of new bonds at 3.65 per 
cent. interest, instead of six per cent., as on the original bonds. Bids for the new bonds 
were opened yesterday, and accepted as follows: $200,000 at I fer cent. premium, 
$500,000 at 1-16 of I per cent., $200,000 at 51-100, $7,000 to exchange old for new 
bonds at 1% per cent. premium, $1,182,002 at par, $395,000 at par, and the remainder 
at & of 1 per cent. premium. 

The Philadelphia Ledger of this date says: “The money market continues easy, 
with loanable capitalin ample supply. There is a somewhat more active condition of 
business reported at present from the leading cities than was the case at this time last 
year. The larger dealings in stocks and the petroleum excitement have also increased 
the speculative demand for money. The tendency of the market is to prolonged ease, 
and there is a generally cheerful feeling about the future, railway earnings and crop 
reports, the chief factors in trade, being uniformly good. In this city, call loans are 
quoted at three and four per cent., and good commercial paper at four and five per cent. 
In New York, commercial paper is in good supply, and there is an equally good de- 
mand, preference being given for paper maturing before October.” 

The Pennsylvania Company, which operates the Pennsylvania Railroad system 
west of Pittsburgh, reports its annual net income for 1882 as $1,867,883. From this 
amount a dividend of four per cent. on the capital stock was paid, leaving a surplus for 
the year of $1,067,883. The dividend all goes to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Provident Life and Trust Company announces a semi-annual dividend of five 


per cent., payable on demand. The five per cent. per annum interest- on the capital 
scrip. is also now payable. 

The Barclay Coal Company (Philadelphia,) reports its income from rent of railroad 
and royalty on coal for May at $8,035, making a total for five months of the present 
year of $42,678. The capital stock is one million dollars. 





THE LARGEST WORKSHOP OF THE Bopy Is THE LIVER, WHOSE OFFICE IT Is To 
withdraw the bile from the blood. When this important organ does not act, the skin 
assumes a yellow appearance, and generally a sick headache sets in, with chilly sensa- 
tions, and cold hands and feet, accompanied by loss of appetite. The system becomes 
clogged, the machinery does not work well, and both mind and body are disordered, 
the afflicted becoming cross and fretful, finding fault with everything around them. To 
any person in this condition, Dr. D. Jayne’s Sanative Pills are recommended. By 
their stimulating action, the liver soon recovers its healthy tone and is enabled to per- 
form its proper functions; costiveness is cured, and all the aggravating symptoms of 
biliousness removed. 








HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


BURGLAR AND FIRE-PROOF 








SAFES. 


Dovetailed Bank Works, Vault Fronts, 


COMBINATION AND TIME LOCKS. 
279 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





—ALSO,—— 
CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, CLEVELAND, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, 


&c., &c., &c. 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED anp MADE To ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 and 23 North Tenth St., Philadelphia. 





M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 








Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 
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SPECIAL INFORMATION. 


If you are thinking of getting a new Suit 
of Clothes, and have no decided or deter- 
mined preferences, it is our opportunity to 
recommend you to an establishment which 
is first-class in every respect and has a 
record second to none in the city. We 
have influenced many of our readers and 
their friends to deal with this house, and 
have never heard of any dissatisfaction, but 
frequent compliments. Their work on all 
garments is excellent, and in their panta- 
loon-cutting they are said to excel. Here 
is the address : 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor, 
908 WALNUT STREET. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETs, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 

Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpinc Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MITCHELL'S 


Carpet Cleaning House, Poggs 
2ist & Race Sts, 
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BUY J. W. & CO. 


Because it has the style. 
Because it has the fit. 
Because it is not old stock. 


CLOTHING. 


Because it is not wholesale stock. 


Because it is exchangeable. 
Because it is returnable. 
Because it is well made. 


Because it is thoroughly good. 


Because it is fair-priced. 
This always stands. 


If same quality and make is cheaper anywhere 


else, bring ours back, and take the cash. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


MEN’s AND Boys’ TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS. 


818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Adjoining Continental Hotel. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS-MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 1881. 


4 
2 


This wonderful machine will make gas tor a teu-roumed house, 
equal if not a better gas than that furnished by the city gas compa- 
nies, and at one-third the cost charged by them. Price of machine 
rated to supply ten lights, $35; twenty-five lights, $85; and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
111 N. FOURTH STREET, ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B.—Wanted, a live agent in every town and city in the 
United States to handle my goods. A permanent, legitimate, hand- 
somely-paying business can be built up on the above-named goods, 
in connection with others not mentioned here, For further informa- 
tion, send 3-cent stamp, 





21 & 23 South Sixth Street, & S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of Trusts; also, 
for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Benjamin B. Comreys. 
Avucustus HEaton. 
Daniet Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. TownsEenpD. 


. LivincstTon ERRINGER. 
. P. McCutracu. 
James L. CLracHorn.§ 


AMES M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CumMInNS. 
WiuiaM S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Reep. 


Hon, WiiiraM A. Porter. 
Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 





ADVANTAGES OF THE 
REMINGTON TYPE WRITER. 


Legibility.—The writing of this 
machine is fully as legible as print. The 
vexatious mistakes, annoyances and waste 
of time incident to illegible pen writing 
are therefore avoided. 

Rapidity.—The average speed of 
the pen is from twenty to thirty words per 
minute. The average speed of the Type 
Writer is from fifty to seventy-five words 
per minute; and, as any number of copies, 
from two to ten, can be made at the same 
time, it follows that with the Type Writer 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAILED 
FREE. 


from two to twenty hours’ work can be 
done in one hour. “Time is money.” 
Ease.—As in using the machine one 
can write with one, two or three fingers 
of either hand, and sit in any desired po- 
sition, it is manifest that the drudgery of 
writing with the pen, whereby a single set 
of muscles and a constrained position of 
the body are necessitated, is overcome. 
The Type Writer is a complete safeguard 
against evil results from close application. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 715 CHESTNUT STREET. 











